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FAIR FACES AND TRUE HEARTS. 



CHAPTER L 




AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

BEGAN now seriously to think 
of my own position. It was 
evident to me that Maude dis- 
approved of idlers, and believed that 
every one could find his work in life — 
his honest calling, his appointed duty — 
or could discover his own fitness for a 
particular employment, if he wished; 
and I knew that, without showing some 
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2 An Unexpected Visitor. 

determination to work out a purpose in 
life, I should stand but a sorry chance of 
gaining her approbation. 

I cast about in my mind for enlighten- 
ment concerning my own talent, and, 
like many another man, I felt assured 
that I was responsible for none. I had 
some knowledge of the world — some 
general knowledge, acquired by my con- 
stant though desidtory habit of reading; 
a quickness of observation which might 
stand me good service in mechanical 
work, or be developed into a certain 
shrewdness as a business man ; I had a 
readiness of comprehension which might 
have enabled me earlier to acquire a 
good mercantile knowledge, or some pro- 
fessional acumen ; but I was untrained, 
and had far too little industry to apply 
myself to laborious work. So far my 
conscience reposed itself upon irresponsible 
inability. 
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But I remembered that such qualities 
as I have described might be useful to a 
gentleman willing to be his own steward 
— that I might be of real service to 
my uncle in controlling his aflFairs at 
Dalrymple. It was an occupation suited 
to me, one I had an interest in, and 
which would render my sense of obligation 
to my uncle less troublesome. And I 
had no doubt of its being a beneficial 
arrangement for his tenants and hire- 
lings. 

I mentioned my project to Mr Hawley, 
and, as he strongly approved of it, I 
lost no time in writing to my uncle. I 
told him how lonely his absence made 
me ; I reminded him of the forsaken, 
dreary aspect Dalrymple continued to 
display ; I said he had now another claim 
upon him, and that my expenses would 
be lightened by his acceding to my pro- 
posal, as I should, in this case, be abl 
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to support myself on a suitable salary, 
with the addition of the sum left me 
by my grandfather. I said this because 
I knew he had often outrun his income : 
but he was ever the most generous of 
men, and might quarrel with the notion 
of my seeking an occupation, if he did 
not think it would promote my pleasure ; 
so I told him how dear Dalrymple was 
to me, and how much I wished for its 
improvement. 

Then I described Maude Eivers, and said 
that if I could manage to gain her love 
and overrule her objections to the match, 
she being, as she was — and which I there- 
fore thanked Heaven for — a governess, 
might not consider riches necessary to 
happiness. 

The answer to this was : — 

" Dear Yoeke, — Your letter surprised, 
amused, and pleased me. I have been 
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a sad deserter, and am sorry for it 
now. In taking my place — never filled, 
by-the-bye — as presiding genius of Dal- 
rymple, you will do me a service, and 
the people some benefit. It is well for 
you to be interested in the place and 
people. There is nothing like coming 
to it with youthful energy. Many will 
become attached to you in the course 
of years — this would never happen to me 
if I resumed the mastership. There is a 
tenderness towards youth, a natural ad- 
miration of it, which excites such senti- 
ments. Of course you will live at Dal- 
rymple and be acknowledged as the heir, 
and must maintain a suitable establish- 
ment. The sooner you get Maude to be 
its mistress the better for you, I suppose. 
But a word on that score. I have no 
reason to talk, my boy, but you might 
have looked higher, with your expecta- 
tions; and, with your abilities, a wife 
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of higher rank might have advanced you. 
With all your amiability, you are not 
without ambition, and marriage does much, 
in the connections it brings, to form a 
position; in a public career, it is not un- 
wise to choose discreetly some scion of a 
noble house. However, I will not bias 
you. But regarding the stewardship — that 
is simply farcical. I advise you to keep 
all the crew together for a time, even if 
some are not so efficient as desirable ; you 
will by so doing be more popular in the 
future. You are formed to command, 
Yorke ; you have a power of that kind 
which you have not yet discovered. Of 
course I am much obliged to you for 
undertaking my duties, and I shall be 
able to allow you three thousand a-year 
for that laudable purpose. I am sorry it 
is not more ; but, for a bachelor, it may 
serve, — but you must reign as master. 
You are as my own son, and must not 
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say another word about it ; only, do your 
duty better than your predecessor has. A 
word again about the charming Maude. 
Don't be downhearted ! Love laughs at 
difl&culties ; and if she holds to her resolve, 
she must marry a stripling of seventeen, — 
and even then she may be mistaken about 
his freshness. From my own knowledge 
of life, I do not believe she will keep her 
purpose two months. Nina is well and 
happy, and helps an old sinner to pull 
through his troubles ; but I am very 
ailing, and shall be in London to see you 
and Dr Grim before long, lest the end 
should come. Do not take on about this, 
Yorke. It is best you should know. It 
has taken me much time and many re- 
peated attempts, to complete this. You 
will remember my former experience of 
being hard up at times, but all that is 
past; simple living, such as mine now, is 
cheap enough. It is riotous living, so to 
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fipeak, that impoverishes; your poor pro- 
digal is beyond that. — Yours ever, 

" OSMYTH DaLRYMPLE." 

This was such a characteristic letter 
that I enjoyed it. I thoroughly appreciated 
his consideration, and aflFection for myself, 
but I was deeply concerned at the account 
of his health ; evidently the milder climate 
and the sunny skies of Italy had not the 
remedial eflFect we had hoped for. 

But I soon began to fancy that, in his 
weakness, he needed a more bracing atmo- 
sphere; that such would invigorate and 
restore him ; that, in short — ^for I was very 
sanguine in these days — he had only to 
return to do more than retard the last 
enemy of all : he would take a new lease 
of life, as it were, and, with Nina, at last 
take up his abode at Dalrymple in peace- 
fol contentment. In the meantime I would 
make such improvements in the house and 
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grounds as would render it a more pleas- 
ing residence for them ; and also, in ac- 
cordance with my uncle's desire, take 
general supervision of the estate. 

I wrote expressing some of these hopeful 
prospects, and proposing at the same time 
to join them in Italy. And I at once took 
up my abode at Dalrymple. Mrs Mayne 
had given me a bedroom in the west wing, 
not very far distant from that which had 
once been occupied by Miss Earl. The 
house was built higher in the centre than 
at the sides ; and the wings each side, which 
had probably been built later to enlarge 
the house, were approached from the main 
staircase each side, about half way up, 
whence a long landing conducted you to 
the various bedrooms. After the steps 
leading to these landings, the main stair- 
case each way branched respectively to 
the right and left, and so led you to the 
gallery in the centre of the house, in which 
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were the largest number of rooms, called 
by Mrs Mayne the guest rooms, and some 
of which we had, at my uncle's request, 
occupied during our last visit. The en- 
trance-hall was open to the roof in the 
centre only, so that there were rooms from 
the centre gallery or landing on all sides. 
The bedroom that I now occupied in the 
west wing was the next but one to that 
of Miss Earl; and beyond this was a 
passage which led to some inferior rooms, 
now occupied by some of the servants. 

My room was large and handsomely 
furnished, and, as Mrs Mayne said, it was 
less lonesome than the one I had used 
before. It made little diflference to ine ; I 
slept well generally, and I did not find the 
reminiscences of the past more vivid by 
the change of room and the close vicinity 
to that where the murder had been done. 

I had slept there peacefully and con- 
tentedly till one night, when I awoke 
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suddenly, and felt so chilly and peculiar 
that I imagined there was a draught of 
air coming upon me from the open win- 
dow. I was getting out of bed to ascer- 
tain whether the servant had carelessly 
forgotten to close the window ; but, as I 
put my feet to the ground, I was conscious 
of a noiseless presence ; the figure of a 
man seemed to emerge from the window, 
dressed in dark clothes, and he crossed 
the room swiftly. I felt a cold shudder 
pass through me ; but the movements of 
the man were so natural that for a moment 
no superstitious fears enthralled me. I 
followed him quickly, and was surprised 
to find the door shut which he had passed 
through. I opened it, and in the moon- 
light I espied the dark figure already at 
the door of Miss EarFs room. 

I went on with more trepidation, almost 
without thought, impelled as it were to 
know more ; but when I saw that this door 
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was closed and locked as usual, I awoke 
to the knowledge that I had seen a ghost, 
and that my own limbs were shaking too 
nervously for me to find my way back as 
rapidly as I had come. 

I leaned against the wall for support, 
and reasoned away this extreme terror. 
It was no creature of flesh and blood, and 
therefore harmless ; and if human nature 
rebels against contact with the super- 
natural, it is something after the manner 
in which a horse or other animal shrinks 
from an unaccustomed sight. A man with 
reasoning powers ought not to be thus at 
the mercy of a vision. So I argued ; but 
before entering my own room, I went down 
the passage, and rousing my man, told him 

to come immediately to me and light a 
fire, as I was seized with a shivering fit. 

He came with the greatest despatch, and 
when he had turned the latch of his own 
door, I had summoned up resolution to 
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enter my room. He had a cheerful fire 
lighted in no time, and, with its blaze and 

the light of the candles, it looked little 
like an inviting chamber for ghosts. My 
man fetched me some brandy of his own 
accord," as he saw how thoroughly starved 
I looked. 

It was frosty weather, and I always 
affirm that to be the cause of my chill — 
but with a* private reservation. Be it as 
it may, I hope never again to be so un- 
manned ; and there is little wonder that 
I am a thorough believer in ghosts. 

If, as some say, the spirit world sur- 
rounds us and I come to believe it, I 
wish to be without ocular demonstration 
of this theory. 

With the aid of the fire and the brandy, 
my brain rested. I looked at my watch ; 
it was half-past three, and I presumed that 
the apparition had vanished half-an-hour 
previously. 
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It was a satisfaction when the man vol- 
unteered to sit for a short time by the fire, 
lest the shivering should come on again. 

"As you like, Watson," I said. But 
he stayed ; and I went to sleep soundly. 

When I awoke next morning the sun 
was shining on the frosty window panes, 
and the fire was still blazing, thanks to 
Watson's watchfulness. I was as well as 
man could be— no cold, no headache ; and 
Watson declared it was the brandy which 
had saved me from a threatened illness. 

" His grandmother had nursed all the 
gentry about her parts; and she allers 
said as how bad 'bouts was begun by a 
shivering fit, and that a little of some'at 
'ot, taken in time, was a fine thing. And 
no wonder you felt the cold uncommon, 
sir; for early March I never knew the 
like in all my life ; the frost will have 
nipped all the airly vegetables, sir, and 
no mistake." 
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. While breakfasting, I had a letter from 
Tom Chance, asking me "to come to him, 
as he needed my advice. Things were 
coming to a crisis there, and he had 
thought it well to marry Helen before 
anything happened ; he had procured a 
marriage licence, and would I come over 
to make things smoother for him ? " 

The letter was a jumble, such an one 
as Tom was fond of inditing, but I could 
not make much sense of it. The invita- 
tion came to me at an opportune time : 
for I dared not hint to any of the house- 
hold that my rest had been supernaturally 
disturbed, lest I frightened them ; and I 
could frame no excuse that sounded natur^ 
ally for changing my own room, though 
I was determined not to pass another 
night like the last. Tom Chance solved 
the diflBculty. On my return it would 
be easier to make new sleeping arrange- 
ments. 



CHAPTER II. 



MR GRAIN AND HIS MOURNERS. 




jOM'S lodgings were empty when 
I reached my destination ; and 
the landlady told me what he, 
with his usual carelessness, had omitted 
to say in his letter, " that he had left 
his rooms for the last week, and had 
been living at Captain Morson's. People 
did say as how he was married to the 
young lady there ; but," she added, 
shaking her head lugubriously, "I do 
not know ; it is a queer world, and I 
only hope it is so," — with a manner 
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which contradicted her words, and pro- 
mised a lively reception of a more slan- 
derous report. " Any way, sir, he has 
never been inside of these doors for a 
week, and the old gentleman is that 
bad he don't know of their goings on." 

There was nothing for it but to pro- 
ceed on foot to Newquay, the fishing 
village where Mr Grain was staying. 
I did so ; and found the genteel de- 
tached cottage I knew so well wearing 
mourning garments. In other words, the 
white window - blinds, drawn scrupulously 
down to exclude the light, betrayed the 
fact that the inhabitants were too sorrow- 
stricken to gaze out, or be gazed upon 
by the outer world. 

There is an idea that death is not 
awful enough in itself, but that the 
solemnity of its presence may be in- 
creased by outward symbols. 

I knocked at the door, and it was 
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quickly opened by the good woman of 
the house, who recognised me, and, 
pointing to the little sitting-room, said 
simply,— 

" In there, sir." 

I understood that she wished me to 
wait there, and ushered myself into the 
room — and into the presence of Tom 
and Helen. She was sitting at his feet, 
and her hands were folded together and 
resting on his knee, as she looked up at 
him. They were in earnest conversation, 
and Helen's eyes were red with the tears 
she had shed; but Tom's face was irra- 
diated by an inner light of a more joyous 
character; and there was something in 
Helen's familiar attitude, and the quiet 
contentment visible on her countenance, 
which jarred upon me— as if death had 
given them a licence for greater freedom 
of manner. I thought of the landlady 
at my friend's lodgings; and perhaps I 
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was fastidious, but I own to thinking 
that Helen might have been more reti- 
cent, and that Tom would have been 
behaving more respectfully had he re- 
turned to his lodgings when his patient 
was beyond the reach of medical aid. 

Not that there was any harm in be- 
trothed lovers finding pleasure in each 
other's society; but there is a time for 
all things, as the wise man said, and 
the remarks of Tom's landlady had an- 
noyed me. 

When he saw me, Tom started up 
with delight. 

" Hallo, Yorke, my dear fellow ! This 
is like you ! Helen and I wanted you 
badly. But you have come too late," he 
added, in a lower voice. " Poor fellow ! 
I did not know the end was so near 
when I wrote you. He died last night." 

Helen greeted me kindly, but with tear- 
ful eyes, as Tom's words reminded her of 
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the sad scenes she had witnessed. Seeing 
her agitation, I did not make many in- 
quiries about the released sufferer, but, 
in a few words, I expressed my sympathy 
to Helen. 

The shock had been great to her, as 
death is at all times to the young and in- 
experienced ; and it is in the nature of 
women to become attached to those they 
have tended and watched, otherwise I 
should almost have wondered to see Helen's 
emotion. Certainly Mr Grain had not 
deserved that this gentle creature, from 
whom he had exacted service as a task- 
master might from a slave, and with as 
little gratitude and acknowledgment, should 
bow her head in grief at his decease. But 
she was a sweet, sympathetic soul, and she 
might also lament, as an angel would, over 
an unrepentant sinner. I do not know that 
her mind was ill at ease about the future 
of the poor man, but, from my recollections 
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of him, I had no reason to suppose that his 
end was peace. 

Helen soon left us, and Tom began to 
reHeve his burdened mind after this 
fashion,— 

" Well, old boy, what do you think of 
this move ? " 

" I think it a very bad one, if you refer 
to that unfortunate man just dead ; and if 
you mean your own residence here with 
that sweet girl who has just left us, it is a 
bad move too, Tom. It gives the gossips 
right to talk." 

" What the deuce and all do you mean, 
Yorke ? " said Tom, with some dignity. 

" What I say, Tom," was my reply. 

Tom looked meditative ; then, as if sud- 
denly seeing light, replied, — 

" Do you imagine I cannot take care of 
my own wife's good name?" and, with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye, added, " You 
are labouring under a mistake, my dear 
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fellow ; but I forgive you — freely — ^freely 
— ^for your base suspicions." 

Tom was always inclined to be dramatic, 
and so I stopped his staorey effect by shak- 
i„g hi, hand .armly. «.d I^g,- 

" Draw it mild, Tom ; and good luck to 
you both, and the happiness you deserve ! " 

" What ! You think even such a scape- 
grace merits fortune's favours ! Well, 
Yorke, we were married a fortnight since, 
and the captain's buxom wife attended us 
at the altar, and a neighbour took charge 
of the invalid. I thought you knew from 
my letter. The gossips were too free in 
their remarks, led on by that aggravating 
old landlady — I would make her into ever- 
lasting mincemeat if she were a man," and 
Tom brandished his fist vindictively. " I 
could not stand this, for my darling s sake. 
It all came about through my sitting up at 
nights with that poor soul, and doing all I 
could by day and night to relieve my sweet 
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love. However, I got a special licence, and 
persuaded Helen to be married ; and I 
sent for you because Grain began to smell 
a rat ; and we did not know about telling 
him, so we thought you could help us ; and 
Helen, poor girl ! was anxious to have his 
blessing, little store as we could set upon 
it. But it was all right — he never knew ; 
but some compunctious feeling about Helen 
came over him, and he put her hand in 
mine, and endeavoured to speak. And it 
did just as well for Helen — she was so 
pleased ! This was yesterday, in the after- 
noon. He became unconscious soon after- 
wards, but he raUied again, and seemed to 
be appalled by some terrible fancy. ' She's 
there ! Tell her to go away. Oh, mercy ! 
mercy ! Do you hear me ? The door — 
fasten it — ^keep her out ! ' So he raved, 
and he rose up in bed, with the kind of 
false strength that excitement gives, and 
pointed and gesticulated till he sank back 
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ezhanstedL This was repeated several 
times — his strength seemed to return again 
and again ; and on his £u!e was depicted the 
utmost agony and horror. I never saw a 
sadder sight, and I contrived to keep Helen 
awaj as much as possible. She kept im- 
ploring me to relieve him, but I dared not 
interfere to quicken the approach of death, 
or keep him, mayhap, firom giving some 
last feeble thoughts to his soul and its 
Saviour. I could have given him a sooth- 
ing draught, but he would probably never 
have awoke again. It was a relief when, 
about twelve o^clock, his bodily frame col- 
lapsed, and he gradually sank.'' 

He remained thoughtfully silent for a 
few minutes, and then began more cheer- 
fidly,— 

" And now, Torke, what am I to do ? 
I have a wife and a profession, but no 
patients- The doctor here has returned, 
and no longer needs my assistance. I have 
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means for present needs, but no certainty 
for the future. However, we have no need 
to starve ; at the worst I can take an 
assistantship, though that is rather small 
for a man like me." 

And Tom looked down at his boots, and 
drew himself up from the contemplation of 
them, with some self-respect apparent in 
the gesture. 

" But," he continued, " bread and cheese 
is bread and cheese ; and I may take that 
while waiting for, or spotting higher game." 

My mind reverted to Dalrymple. What 
a different place it would be for me with 
Tom there ! Were I in my uncle's place, I 
might use my influence to get him a prac- 
tice there, and oust the old village Hippo- 
crates who had for so long healed the sick- 
nesses and soothed the pains of the residents. 
No ; that would surely be a mean action ! 
But why not supplement him? He was 
very old, and had only an inefficient assistant. 
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Could we not come to some arrangement for 
Chance to take the place of the latter, on 
somewhat different terms ? Could we not 
insinuate that, as the Hall was now likely to 
be permanently occupied, and possibly by 
an invalid proprietor, it was necessary to 
have a young and well-qualified man to 
take the place of Dr Angus at such times 
and seasons as were neither reasonable nor 
safe for him to venture out ? Could we not 
hint, in the most delicate manner possible, 
that we felt it our duty to ensure the safety 
and comfort of the tenants' wives and chil- 
dren better than by trusting them to the 
tender mercies of a man who was learning 
his art at their expense ? Yes ; it could be 
done ! And Tom would eventually fall into 
a steady country practice ; and, with all his 
vanity, I did not think he would do better 
than that. 

The question remaining to be answered 
was, whether Tom Chance was this reliable 
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practitioner, to whom a responsible being 
could entrust the lives of his fellow-creatures ? 
I decided that Tom was a little rash — ^rather 
too hazardous and experimental, mayhap, 
in the exercise of his skill ; but Helen was 
cautious, conscientious, and sympathetic — 
she would be his fitting helpmeet ; and his 
safeguard, and my own. I, moreover, con- 
tented myself with remembering that Tom's 
modern views of the science of medicine 
would be a decided improvement upon the 
reigning system, which, like the rest of the 
primitive place, was behind the times ; and 
that knowledge, if badly applied, is prefer- 
able to ignorance. This latter was a com- 
parison between the assistant and Tom, and 
was all in favour of the latter. 

Moreover, I knew my friend only in his 
private, not his professional capacity ; so I 
probably did him some injustice. All these 
ideas passed through my mind in very little 
more time than it had taken Tom to exa- 
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mine his shoes, place his hands in his pockets, 
and contentedly assert his importance by a 
smile of self-approval. Tom was on terms 
of satisfaction with himself, and I helped 
him to become more so." 

" What do you think, Tom, of a country 
practice ? " 

I set the whole case before him, and it 
was appropriately received. 

** The very thing, Yorke ! You have hit 
the right nail on the head ! By Jove ! I am 
the man for you, and no mistake. And 
Helen ! She will be able to give the old 
ladies soft sawder, and all that — all genuine 
too, which is more than can be said of half 
the lady medicals and clericals. The very 
thing, Yorke ! I will awake little Dalrymple 
up to a comprehension of my scientific skill, 
without any considerable effort, it strikes 
me. I assure you, Yorke, this will suit me 
better than a town life ; I shall feel more 
useful — and, say what you will, there is a 
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satisfaction in being an acknowledged bene- 
factor of your race." 

How much he deceived himself as to his 
merits, or whether he had any suspicion 

that he had the best end of the stick, I 
cannot say; but he wrung my hand aflfec- 

tionately, as he said, — 

" Get this thing through for me, Yorke, 
and you will be, as you always have been, 
my best friend. Helen and I will take a 
little honeymoon trip while it is pending, 
and all will be merry as a marriage bell." 

" You forget, Tom ! " I said, pointing to 
the room overhead. 

" Ah ! true. But it is in the nature of 
things. We doctors get used to that. By 
the way, we shall have to look over his 
eflfects after the funeral to see if there is 
anything — any will or last wishes and be- 
quests. There is no need to do that before, 
is there ? " 

I shook my head, but said, — 
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'* Let it all be as Helen chooses ! " 

Tom added, — 

" It is fixed for Wednesday, two days 
from now — rather early, but the people 
here did not like it later, and it is best got 



over." 



Tom returned with me to his old lodg- 
ings, and spent the time in arranging his 
own affairs — paying small bills, and saying 
" Good-bye " to the few people in whom 
he had any interest. It was settled that 
he and Helen should set out together, in 
bride and bridegroom fashion, for the en- 
joyment of their honeymoon on the day 
following the funeral, as Tom's natural 
impatience could ill brook further delay, 
and indeed there was no cause for such. 
In the interim he was contented with my 
company and the occupations before men- 
tioned ; and I thoroughly enjoyed the time, 
for Tom was in the highest spirits, and 
infected me till together we were sufli- 
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ciently hilarious to excite the grim land- 
lady's sarcasm, she being already predisposed 
to ill-humour, as her lodger had given her 
his formal notice to quit. At this dreary 
season it would be no easy matter to re- 
place him, and so the good lady was 
cantankerous, after the manner of her 
class. 

We cared little for this, and heeded less, 
and, I am sorry to say, tormented her past 
bearing by the desperate quizzing we gave 
her in retaliation for her interference. 

The time passed quickly enough for us 
— ^for poor Helen too, though her simple 
preparations chiefly consisted in procuring 
mourning garments. It was a sobering 
experience for a bride setting out on her 
matrimonial career; but once away from 
Newquay, I had no fear but that Tom, with 
his exuberant spirits, would lighten her 
heart and chase away her sadness. 

Tom and I alone followed the coffin, with 
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its lifeless occupant, to the grave ; he would 
not hear of Helen going through another 
trying scene. I had an unaccountable 
dislike myself to enacting the part of a 
mourner — I had not liked the man living ; 
but it seemed unkind not to accompany 
Tom, and there was also a natural feeling 
of compassion that a fellow-creature should 
be laid in his six-foot of earth without the 
attention of his fellows. 

Had I known all that was afterwards 
revealed to me, my repugnance to the ofl&ce 
would have been too great for me to have 
undertaken it. However, I went and saw 
the last of Mr Grain — ^peace to his ashes I 
Again, and yet again, I say it — Peace to 
his ashes ! 

The afternoon was spent by Tom in 
overlooking the dead man's papers. His 
clothes and his desk seemed to be his only 
possessions, but we found in the latter a 
bank-book showing a smaU sum, of less 
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than a hundred pounds, to his credit in the 
bank of a neighbouring town. 

In the desk also was his last will and 
testament, duly executed in the presence 
of witnesses, but it was written by himself. 
It was in proper legal form, and he had 
told Helen it would be found all correct, 
as he had had a knowledge of the law in 
his former days. It left all that he died 
possessed of, or that might subsequently 
revert to him on the death of relatives or 
others, to Helen, as a reward for her care 
of him, and in remembrance of his de- 
ceased wife's aflfection for her. 

This was the substance of it, and Tom 
smiled as he said, "that Mr Grain's legal 
ability displayed itself in taking i^to con- 
sideration impossible contingencies, as it 
was evident that the sum of one hundred 
pounds, less nineteen shillings and four- 
pence, was the whole of Helen's inherit- 



ance." 
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But I thought differently. I felt sure 
Mr Grain would not have written meaning- 
less words in his last will and testament, as 
I have observed that lawyers in their own 
affairs are chary of useless repetitions and 
additions, in the same way that doctors 
spare the physic at home to diffuse it more 
freely abroad. 

" You may have to make up your mind 
to your wife being an heiress some of these 
days, Tom," I said jokingly. 

** No fear," he replied, " no such luck ! 
If there had been any prospect of that 
kind, Mr Grain would have named his 
friends or relatives." 

" Perhaps he has elsewhere," I said. 

But on further examination of the 
desk we found only some lines written 
in a woman's hand and bearing the 
stamp of amateur composition, a dark 
lock of a woman's hair, and a locket 
containing the likeness of a girl. These 
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were sealed up in a large envelope, 
with a date written on the back, 
and the words " Unopened since then " 
beneath. 

It seemed a little niysterious and in- 
teresting, but Tom merely said, — 

" An early love episode ! What is to 
be done with these, Yorke ? " 

" Keplace them in the desk for the 
present, and put that, with the will in 
it also, in good keeping; some light may 
show upon it soon." 

Tom laughed, and said,— 

" I am quite satisfied with a dowerless 
bride ; but I suppose even to get at the 
small sum in the bank — that is something 
tangible, by-the-bye, and may be useful 
— it will require more trouble than 
enough. However, this shall rest till 
I have time and inclination to attend 
to it. Now all this sad business is 
over, and to-morrow brings me love, 
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happiness, and Helen ! Long live the 
future ! Let us forget all else ! I say, 
though, it is deuced hard lines for 
you that you cannot follow suit and 
marry." 

" Perhaps I shall ! I will acknowledge, 
Tom, that if every girl were as easy 
to win as you found Helen, I might 
even now be a Benedict." 

" You don't mean it ! " he exclaimed 
energetically. " What is her name, and 
all the rest of it ? " 

" Maude Kivers ! She is a darling ! " 
I said rapturously. *'A piquant little 
creature, with dark eyes and hair, small 
features, and no end of talk." 

" Not my style," said Tom patronis- 
ingly, certain of the superiority of his 
own choice ; " but a very good little 
sort, I have no doubt. And you say 
she will not have you ? Well, do not 
break your heart about a girl ; there 
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are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it ! " 

And thus carelessly my friend dis- 
posed of all my hopes, and fears, and 
lover's raptures. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MIDGEMOOR. 




jHE next morning Tom and 
Helen said farewell to me 
and to Newquay. They went 
off in a hired conveyance — a four-wheeled 
drag with a lame horse, owned by a 
neighbouring farmer; and what with the 
shabby vehicle and Helen's mourning gar- 
ments, it looked little like a bridal party. 
Tom's face was jubilant, Helen's tear- 
ful, and the captain's wife looked sym- 
pathetic. The latter, however, showered 
rice upon their departing forms, and 
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managed to propel a slipper against 
Tom's hat so vigorously that it fell into 
the dusty road, and had to be restored 
and wiped by my own hands. Helen 
whispered to me just as the horse was 
moving, and I had to run alongside the 
conveyance to hear her last words. 

"I quite forgot, Mr Maxwell — it is so 
stupid of me ! He left a letter for you ; 
Mrs Morson has it. Please ask her about 

it" \ 

Of course I knew Helen meant Mr 
Grain by the pronoun " he " ; and on 
inquiring from Mrs Morson, she said, — 

" We had all well-nigh forgot it — it 
was so queer of him to keep it in his 
bed. He must have written it a week 
or more before he was taken bad ; he 
was not fit to put a hand to paper after 
that. When the woman was laying him 
out, she saw a large packet under hia 
pillow and gave it to me. I saw it was 
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directed to ' Yorke Maxwell, Esq./ and I 
put it on one side, as Miss Helen — I 
should say Mrs Chance — ^was that put 
about I had no mind to fash her about 
anything. It went clean out of my mind 
till last night ; and I then told Miss 
Helen — ^leastways Mrs Chance — and she 
bade me deliver it over to you this 
morning. Come inside a bit, sir, while 
I find it." 

In a moment she returned wit;h it, 
saying,— 

" Here it is all safe and sound, sealed 
with his own hand." 

I took it from her and put it in my 
coat pocket, wondering meanwhile as to 
its contents — and so also did the captain's 
wife, for I noticed a disappointed expres- 
sion in her eye as I pocketed the missive ; 
and I benevolently replied to that inqui- 
sitive countenance, — 

"I do not know what this may con- 
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tain, Mrs Morson ; I haven't the ghost 
of an idea about it." 

She coloured from the knowledge that 
I had read her thoughts; but she pressed 
me with much hospitality to remain, and 
make myself as comfortable as I could 
without my friends — an attention I po- 
litely acknowledged ; but having other 
views for the disposal of my time, I took 
an immediate departure, after exchanging 
a few friendly words with the homely but 
kindly hostess. 

There is something in a marriage 
strangely unsettling to a bachelor witness 
of it. If that bachelor has a lady in his 
he^t or mind, he is apt to wish her to 
be in his sight also. And so it came about 
that I planned a journey to Lancashire to 
seek my love. 

I was actually on my way there before 
an opportunity occurred for me to read 
Mr Grain's epistle. I now opened it, and 
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found no letter addressed to myself, but a 
narrative. It began tbus : — 

"I am a native of Wear, in Bucking- 
hamshire. My father was a lawyer in that 
town." 

At this moment two ladies entered the 
carriage, for the train had reached York 
Station, and my attention being attracted 
by the younger lady of the two, who was 
remarkably handsome, the history of my 
deceased acquaintance for the moment was 
forgotten. I admired handsome women — 
what man does not ? — especially when they 
are young enough to enjoy their own good 
looks, that is when they are coquettish and 
conscious alike of their own powers and of 
the vicinity of a gentleman. I did not object 
to see the stranger's eyelids droop in affected 
repudiation of my admiring glance, to be 
furtively raised again to seek for a second ; 
and while she continued her conversation . 
with her friend, I did not find myself left 
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entirely out in the cold, when her brilliant 
eyes were turned towards me in the most 
innocently - daring fashion, even though a 
haughty gesture vouchsafed me the in- 
formation that my masculine admiration 
was acceptable so long as it was free 
from impertinence. 

I found this study more interesting than 
my former occupation, and it was so easy 
to let the imagination run riot, to ramble 
away in spirit, even from my present 
charming company, to find Maude. So 
much will one fair presence suggest an- 
other. The stranger had led me to Maude, 
and her beauty was eclipsed when I remem- 
bered that of my own little dainty love. 

My meditation was disturbed by a slight 
commotion in the carriage, as the ladies 
gathered their various wrappers together, 
previous to alighting at the next station. 
But I did not resume my reading. I 
glanced at the paper, but I was profoundly 
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uninterested about the antecedents of Mr 
Grain, and I exclaimed half angrily, — 

" Hang the man ! Why did he not re- 
veal himself to Helen instead of me? 
However, as it does not concern me, it 
may rest for the present. You and I will 
make a better acquaintanceship some other 
day, Mr Grain, before our happy friends 
return to the world of facts from the realms 
of fancy and bliss." 

So saying, I carefully refolded the budget, 
and placed it in the bottom of my travelling- 
bag, and continued my own flight of fancy. 

" Midgemoor ! " called but in a tone 
which only a Lancashire voice could pro- 
duce — brisk, matter-of-fact, business-like, 
but decidedly broad on the last syllable — 
convinced me that my journey was ended ; 
so I alighted and looked around, in such a 
leisurely manner that the porter said im- 
patiently, — 

" There's noa time. Is yon your traps ? " 
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pointing to some luggage on the platform, 
which I had no difl&culty in acknowledging 
to be mine. 

" What hotel is there about here ? " I 
asked. 

" WuU, there baint un 'ere, 'less you're 
i' th' moind to go to th' * Green Mon.' 
Yon's reawnd th' comer, and is raal com- 
for'ble, and a tidy body as moinds it. 'Tis 
clen and hawlsome." 

This latter decided me, and bidding him 
take my things to the " Green Man," I 
followed him there. I found the accommo- 
dation decidedly primitive. The best par- 
lour was but scantily covered with carpet, 
and the uncovered part revealed the ex- 
istence of flags, well scoured certainly, 
and whitened, with some artistic intention, 
into irregular rings. The table was well 
polished, but without a cloth, and there 
was a kind of dresser sideboard, with 
shelves for crockery, which were adorned 
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with some old-fashioned dishes, to say- 
nothing of a wonderful collection of jugs, 
suspended by hooks from the edge of the 
shelves ; beneath the sideboard proper 
there were drawers, which I imagine con- 
tained the better linen and other valuables, 
as the landlady frequently came in, un- 
locked one or other of them, and departed 
in triumph, with her hands full, after 
ejaculating to herself the single word, 
" Sure-ly," with an equal emphasis on both 
syllables, as she bestowed upon me a part- 
ing glance. From which I imagined, espe- 
cially as such interruptions were frequent, 
and the word constantly repeated, that it 
had some reference to me. 

" Surely what, madam ? " I inquired at 
last politely. 

" Oh, nowt," she replied, discomfited. 
" Oi'm thinking you'll be loike t' 'ave best 
siller and knoives and cloath. Yor luikes 
loike th' gentry." 
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I laughed, and thanked her for the 
compliment she intended, and took the 
opportunity of inquiring about the resi- 
dents. 

"Are there many good families here- 
about, Mrs Bell ? " I asked. 

" Not a soight of 'em. There's th' parson 
and his childer — th' woife's dead this year 
or more. Then th' doctor, he's a bachelor. 
Ah, but he's gettin' owre ould to marry. 
Then there's th' owd un at th' mill, he's a 
good un ; he keps th' place agate. Why, 
bless us all, if th' mill were shut, we mun 
all clear. But owld Joshua wunna do't, 
though toimes is baddish. We went 
to th' schule a Sundays togeither, him 
and oi, and th' usband; he's dead and 
gone this twenty year. But Joshua 
doesna live at Midgemoor — nor th' mistress 
at th' Lodge — Seaton Lodge they callut, 
after th' maister; he's bin dead two year 
come next summer. It's a soight lonesome 
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for th' young mistress; but th' guvness 
boides her company, oi reck'n. But yorll 
be starven, and it is na reet t* clem 
strangers, th' Boible says." 

She departed; and I was obliged to be 
contented with her information, for, the 
day was drawing to an end. The March 
wind was blowing rudely outside, and 
its chilliness penetrated through the chinks 
of the door and the shrunken wooden 
frames of the windows. I certainly did 
not bless the village joiner who had done 
his work so carelessly and clumsily ; for 
even a huge fire kept the room but 
moderately warm, little aired as it had 
previously been, and with such unfavour- 
able invading elements to check artificial 
warmth. 

The satisfaction of a well-cooked dinner 
was also denied me ; the landlady, with 
all her hospitality, having no idea of any- 
thing better than a steak and eggs, and 
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mild flavoured tea wherewith to regale 
her guest ; as " 'twur more loike th' 
sooper nor th' dimier toime." 

There was more or less of noise from 
the bar to disturb my peace ; and the 
smell of liquor and the sound of jocu- 
larity from extraneous sources, or, as it 
were second hand, was far from agreeable. 
Wine was not to be thought of, so I 
smoked and drank whisky, and dosed 
till the gradual cessation of conversational 
sounds and the locking of doors reminded 
me that the weary evening was spent 
out. I went to bed, with an odd prevision 
of future disappointment, and was quite 
cross and vexed by the discomforts of 
the homely inn. 

A night s sleep dispelled my gloom, as 
the morning sun warmed the air, and 
seemed to chide and put to shame the 
chilly March wind. Refreshed in mind 
and body, I sauntered out; and to avoid 
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comments from my gossiping landlady, I 
obtained information, from others as to 
the whereabouts and distance of Seaton 
Lodge. 

Midgemoor was a dirty little town-village 
— ^you could call it neither separately, with- 
out giving a wrong impression of it. It 
had been a village before the large factory 
had been built, and the houses to shelter 
the work people. A dirty, narrow river 
ran through the place. The new red brick 
houses were mostly built on each side of 
the hill, leading to the high road beyond 
Midgemoor village ; and the old grey stone 
houses were in the hollow, where the dirty 
river ran and the huge factory stood, as 
well as the church and graveyard, the 
" Green Man " and the station. Here was 
the doctor's detached house, with its old- 
fashioned straight windows ; the small 
grass plot, with palisadings to the street; 
the square garden behind, with high walls 
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round and stabling beyond. Here too 
was the rectory, adjacent to the church- 
yard, with blank windows, which should 
have overlooked that human garden, but 
did not ; the chief frontage was to the 
north, facing the rugged, barren - looking 
hills, which were also to the north, and 
east of the church. 

The rest of the houses were cottages, 
mostly detached, and with a patch of 
garden to each. The brick houses on the 
hill were in two straight rows, one on 
either side the road, and the inhabitants 
of them seemed to live independently of 
their neighbours in the village proper — 
they had their own public-house, their own 
provision shop, and their own butcher. 
The villagers had to be beholden to the 
hill for the little meat they needed, which 
was, to say the least, an indignity. How- 
ever, as till the hill butcher came the in- 
habitants were all entirely dependent upon 
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the neighbouring town for this commodity, 
the villagers made light of the indignity 
and the most of the convenience. 

Up this hill I travelled, and, after walk- 
ing half-a-mile, the half of which extent 
only was populated, I reached the moor. 
This was but of limited acreage, as it had 
gradually been encroached upon and en- 
closed during bygone ages, and small farms 
had thereby been appropriated by the 
lucky depredators. But the whole country 
for miles round was little less dreary than 
a moor, as it was chiefly pasture land, and 
barren of trees and hedges ; low walls 
formed the boundaries of fields and pro- 
perties, but a house here and there be- 
trayed that the moor had been enclosed, 
as well as the walls, and the cultivation 
of the land. Still there was some waste 
or public land yet left. 

I was told that three miles beyond the 
Daoor was the market town of Mooredge, 
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so called because it was the original limit 
of the moor. From this I judged that 
Midgemoor was the older place, and that 
Mooredge had grown up, mushroom-like, 
and eclipsed the sun of Midgemoor im- 
portance. 

Between the moor and this town I 
found Seaton Lodge, and I heard that 
the late Mr Seaton's factories — for he had 
had three, and had been somewhat of a 
magnate in the neighbourhood — were still 
at Mooredge, though a stranger now worked 
them. 

Seaton Lodge was a handsome, modem 
house, which stood out as an important 
object on the bare landscape. It had a 
square tower at the end, which set me 
wondering as to the kind of rooms which 
might be in the tower, as the windows 
seemed to suggest. It looked rather more 
presumptuous than useful ; and the whole 
house had a demonstrative appearance, 
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standing as it did alone, in its scarlet 
glaxe, in the noon-day sun, too conspicu- 
ous, too obviously incapable of modesty, 
vrithout the retreat which ample foliage 
aflfords. There was a lodge at the entrance 
gates, and an avenue of young trees up 
%o the house, which might some day be 
ornamental, but which, at present, made 
l;^ther a ridiculous than an imposing show, 
though there had been the endeavour to 
eflfect ihxt by planting these young scions 
of the forest on a well-raised embankment 
of nicely trimmed grass. The result was 
not pleasing at present ; but, when my 
dear Maude's pupils were grown up, time 
would have softened down these asperities 
of the soU. 

Such being the mansion, I was not un- 
prepared for the pretentious style of the 
lady proprietoress. I thought it best to 
inquire for Mrs Seaton, as being more 
courteous to her, more deferential to Maude, 
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and more in accordance with my intentions. 
So I presented myself to Mrs Seaton, when 
ushered by the footman into her drawing- 
room. 

She was wearing widow's weeds, an ele- 
gant little cap, with streamers of white 
flummery, and a crape dress handsomely 
relieved by trimmings of jet. I interrupted 
her in nothing more important than smooth- 
ing the fair curls of a roguish little fellow 
of about four years. She was a handsome 
looking woman, with light hair ; in figure, 
tall and stout, and emphatic in manner. 

She received me a little stiflBy, not know- 
ing me, but I endeavoured to show that 
my pleasure at making her acquaintance 
was only second to my desire to see her 
governess. The fair widow liked such 
insinuations, was accustomed to them, and 
thawed in her reception of me. She began, 
without reference to Miss Rivers, a con- 
versation. 
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" I do pity you, Mr Maxwell, for having 
such a walk on this cold day. But why 
did you walk? I can assure you that an 
order sent into Mooredge last night would 
have procured you at least a decent vehicle." 

I explained that walking was pleasant 
to me, being used to it. 

Whereon she eyed me over wonderingly, 
as though she soliloquised, — "Is he a 
wretched land surveyor ; or a civil engineer 
too poor to employ a sub to walk and 
measure for him. What is he ? " was so 
plainly written on her scrutinising coun- 
tenance, as she said, — 

" Ah, that is it ! All habit ! I couldn't 
walk ; I never walk, except, of course, in 
the grounds." 

" Those being as I see extensive, you 
may still fatigue yourself in your walks," 
I said, desiring to conciliate her. 

" Yes, rather so ; and then, being very 
fond of arrangement, I find my work laid 
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out for me in planning improvements. 
You see I have such a field for my fancy 
here, so much room for the imagination 
to work upon, and my brain is — I cannot 
help it, unfortunately — it is too construc- 
tive. My physician tells me that it really 
is no use for him to attend me, unless 
I listen to reason. That I must let the 
mind rest, or the body will be worn out ; 
but that is so difficult to do, is it not, 
Mr Maxwell, when nature has given the 
mental system such undue authority ? I 
ought to take care of myself, for the 
sake of the dear children ; but I suppose 
I shall find it impossible to keep up my 
strength, if my brain will be so unruly." 

She sighed mournfully ; but I thought, 
from her appearance, that the difficulty 
would lie in keeping the body in sub- 
jection, as its tendency, so far from 
being shadowy, was somewhat too solid 
for elegance. 
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However, I acquiesced with her remaxk, 
saying, " It was unfortunate when the 
nervous system was excitable." 

"That's it!" she said, delighted with 
her auditor. " My poor nerves ! " 

" But Miss Rivers ? " I inquired. " Does 
she not assist you and lighten your 
labours ? " 

" Miss Rivers," she said, with a per- 
ceptible slackening of interest, " is very 
well — a good teacher ; but not an at(ym 
of soul. I do not wish to complain, as 
the children liked her so much ; but she 
is too matter-of-fact for me." 

" I came to see Miss Rivers," I said 
hastily ; " being in the neighbourhood, I 
much wish to see her ; we have a mutual 
friend in the rector of Dalyrmple — that 
is my parish," I added, smilingly, 

** Oh, indeed ! I should have thought 
it was his parish ! " 

'' You are right — the remark is quite 
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called for. I only take an interest in it, 
because my uncle has the gift of the 
living, and I live there — when I am at 
home," I added. 

"Oh, I see," said Mrs Seaton thought- 
fully ; " and you came to see Miss Rivers ? 
I am so sorry, Mr Maxwell, that is, I 
am not sorry, quite the contrary, I assure 
you, to make your acquaintance — but 
Miss Rivers has gone." 

" Gone 1 " I echoed blankly. 

'* Yes ! Is that so very odd, Mr Max- 
well? It is a great trouble to me, and 
puts the whole house into confusion, to 
go like that, at a minute's notice, as it 
were ; leaving me with all the children 
on hand, and the nurse worked to death 
nearly. It is too bad ! I am so un- 
fortunate always. Now, what am I to do 
for a governess? Do you advise adver- 
tising, or agents, Mr Maxwell ? " 

'* I do not know at all ; but where 
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has Miss Rivers gone ? And why so 
suddenly ? " 

" She has gone home, that is, to her 
aunt's ; she was ill — unfit for her work — 
and I feared she might be quite laid up, 
so we thought it best for her to go." 

''111! Unfit for her work!" I mut- 
tered in my agitation and disappoint- 
ment, being regardless of her observation. 

" It is not so very unusual for a gover- 
ness to get overworked, Mr Maxwell ; and, 
I must say, with all her faults. Miss Rivers 
was very energetic, and the children were 
too much for her. She was too delicate 
for such a post — ^too young. She had no 
authority; and then, you see, it was 
simply a battle from morning till night 
with my dear, high-spirited boys. They 
all doted on her, but that does not do for 
pupils — they take liberties. However, Miss 
Rivers will not return to me ; I must 
have a more suitable governess." 
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This was said decisively; as though she 
imagined I might plead for her re-instal- 
ment, when my very blood was boiling 
within me to hear Maude thus criticised! 
I cared no more to commend myself to 
the hostess, so made my inquiries rapidly. 

" Who travelled with Miss Rivers, and 
how long a journey had she ? Where do 
her aunts live ? " 

" They live at Rokeby, in Worcester- 
shire. It is a long journey, nearly a day 
to get there ; but Miss Rivers sent Miss 
Graham a letter; they would meet her 
at the station.'' 

" Meet her at the station ! '' I said con- 
temptuously. 

"Miss Rivers would do very well; she 
is liot a baby — quite the contrary," re- 
plied Mrs Seaton. " She can manage for 
herself. It is because of her perversity 
that she is a governess at all." 

" Indeed ? " I said inquiringly. 
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"Yes — quite so. The Misses Graham 
are maiden ladies, possessed of a compe- 
tency; and they wished to adopt their 
niece. She was educated by her fathers 
wish at a school for clergymen's daughters ; 
but afterwards her aunts wished her to 
live with them, stipulating only that she 
should conform to the rules of the house, 
and attend the same place of worship as 
themselves ; they are Wesleyans. Would 
you believe it that Miss Rivers was too 
obstinate to comply, and preferred the 
drudgery of a teacher's life to indepen- 
dence ? " 

" Pardon me, Mrs Seaton," I interrupted 
warmly, " there can be no independence 
where there is coercion." 

" Well, whatever any one else does, 
Mr Maxwell, you mean to take the side 
of Miss Rivers. I call it sheer perversity. 
I go to church myself, and would not 
enter a chapel for any money, in my 
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present circumstances ; but if I were an 
orphan and penniless, I would sit down 
with the Wesleyans to be fed and clothed 
luxuriously. It is a duty to take care of 
oneself, and not to work more than we 
can help." 

This was the lady's opinion, whose soul 
and brain constrained her to lay the body 
under servitude ! I smiled in my sleeve ; 
but I only remarked that I should be 
obliged if she would favour me with the 
present address of Miss Rivers. 

This she obligingly wrote down for 
me ; and she seemed disappointed when 
I declined her pressing invitation to 
stay for luncheon. She insisted upon 
my making use of one of her carriages for 
the return journey across the moor ; and, 
as I was anxious to consult Bradshaw and 
take my departure from Midgemoor by 
the next train going south, I accepted her 
offer gratefully. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AUNT AGATHA. 



V 




lY one idea now was to reach 
Rokeby. I conjured up all 
sorts of possible evils happening 
to my darling. I remembered her sud- 
den faintness at the rectory after dancing. 
She was a frail plant — too frail it seemed 
to me. And she was a martyr, too, in 
my estimation. What a tender conscience 
my darling had ! I apostrophised her thus 
in fancy, blindly shutting my eyes to the 
fact that the same determination of char- 
acter which declined conformity to her 
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aunt might be a stumbling-block to my 
own promotion to favour. 

How I idolised the girl who had acted so 
bravely and independently ! How I pitied 
her for being compelled to take up her 
abode with those unsjnnpathetic maiden 
ladies ! I was not blind to the perils of 
my own love scheme, in so far as the 
influence of the maiden ladies might con- 
trovert it. Afiairs were critical; and it 
behoved me to pay court to the seniors ; 
but should I propitiate Maude by so 
doing? Would not the interference of 
the aunts, even though in my favour, 
be the deathblow to my hopes of win- 
ning her? 

Then I recollected that Maude could 
not be perverse — that was only a mali- 
cious inference of that disagreeable Mrs 
Seaton. It was my darling's religion — 
her pure Christianity — which forbade her to 
sit down in the smooth places of life ; in 
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other words, Maude would not be less true 
to herself, that she was bidden to be true. 
No ! the only real union would be love, as 
the only obstacle might be lack of love. 

But still the situation was not quite 
promising. There was evidently strong 
religious feeling on both sides, and they 
might probe my own depths to find 
them unsound. No depths, but shallows! 
Not that I denied religion: and, since 
seeing Maude, I had thought more about it. 
And I had lately been in the presence of 
death ! I was sobered ; solemn, if you 
will, and I thought as my feelings then 
were they would pass muster. On the 
whole, everything said " Excelsior." But 
I had a man's horror of anything like 
cant, and, to own the truths that was to 
my mind the exponent of dissent. With- 
out being at all a bigot, I had a church- 
man's objection to Tn^lring my sacred 
things common. 
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" My niece is unable to receive visitors ; 
she is keeping her room at present." 

The speaker was Miss Graham. I had 
had the audacity to call upon the dreaded 
spinsters, and had found two stately, 
rather prim ladies, very much alike in 
appearance, and in dress, the one the 
exact counterpart of the other. 

I thought they differed only in expres- 
sion, and not in detail; but on closer ex- 
amination, I found that the countenance 
of one was softened a little by the grey 
hair being worn in curls, whereas that 
of the elder sister was dressed in plain 
braids, which is a more severe and try- 
ing style. There was evidently a little 
more vanity, therefore, characterising the 
younger lady, and I liked it, as being 
womanly and weak. Instinctively I felt 
that she would be sympathetic with 
lovers, and be romantic enough to aid 
and abet me in prosecuting my suit. 
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It was the elder sister who excused 
her niece's non-appearance, in rather a 
short manner; the younger, meanwhile, 
sQrutinising me closely. I expressed my 
sorrow, and explained that I was a friend 
of Mr Hawley, whose daughter had 
married their nephew, adding, " that as 
I had an acquaintance living a short dis- 
tance from Kokeby, with whom I was 
staying, I had made so bold as to call, 
that Miss Kivers might have the latest 
news of her friends." 

The acquaintance lived five miles from 
Kokeby, and was an old school- 
friend whom I had conveniently remem- 
bered, and who was now hospitably 
entertaining me. This gave a natural 
cause for my coming there, and was al- 
together quite a stroke of policy on my 

part. 

The ladies did not encourage me to 
prolong my call ; but when I toyed 
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nervously with my hat, and " Hoped 
that Miss Graham would give my com- 
pliments to Miss Kivers, and tell her that 
I might take another opportunity to call 
upon her," Miss Georgina compassionately 
remarked, in a half appeal to her sister, 
" That perhaps Maude would be rested 
sufficiently in a day or two to be down- 
stairs." 

This Miss Graham firmly but politely 
negatived. 

" Not in your time I fear, Mr Maxwell 
— it is utterly unlikely. She must not be 
imprudent." 

** By no means ! " I said earnestly. 
" But her friends at Dalrymple will be 
anxious for news of her. I will at least 
call again to inquire." 

Thus I fell into a habit of calling 
daily. Sometimes I was asked to step 
in ; sometimes not ; but gradually the 
maiden ladies got used to my visits ; and 
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Miss Graham's frigidity wore off, while 
Miss Georgina was frankly affectionate. 

My anxiety about Maude's health ceased ; 
for I saw that the kind aunts were of 
that nature to delight in sick-nursing; 
and, however objectionable such coddling 
might be to Maude, I had the satisfaxjtion 
of assuring myself that she was not 
suffering seriously. They were both ap- 
parently delighted that she had resigned 
her situation ; and perhaps they kept 
her an invalid to prevent her from again 
going into harness. But I knew enough 
of Maude to be sure that she had her 
own reasons for submitting to be a pri- 
soner ; and this distressed me. Was I 
the unfortunate offender ? If so, woe be- 
tide me ! I must, notwithstanding, still 
offend, till one interview was granted; 
as I was too desperately in love to ^o 
away without seeing her. 

One day, when Miss Graham was out, 
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I disclosed my purpose to Miss Georgina ; 
she had begun to take such an interest 
in me now, that I was sure of her kindly 
partisanship. She assured me, in her old- 
fashioned way, " * That faint heart never 
won fair lady ; ' that Maude was fancy free ; 
that her sister Agatha might be won over, 
though she disapproved of early marriages, 
and always said that a girl was too foolish 
to know her own mind tiU she was thirty." 

I smiled at this ; and Miss Georgina 
looked grave, and told me, — 

" I had better convince Agatha that 
Maude was an exception to this rule, 
rather than disagree with her — Agatha is 
a little stiff, you know ; and pray do not 
offend her, there's a dear boy," said Miss 
Georgina, looking pleadingly at me ; and 
she pressed my hand affectionately, which 

little freedom, as it was her way, I ac- 
cepted graciously, without feeling dis- 
concerted or looking foolish. 
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Agatha was evidently Miss Georgina^s 
chief ; and she imagined I must have the 
same wholesome dread of her as she, 
Georgina, felt. 

*' How does Maude look ? " I asked. 

** She looks bonny — a little pale; a 
little thoughtful, and thinner — very in- 
teresting and subdued ; and not so set 
upon her own way. She is improved ! *' 

" Improved ! " I ejaculated in a tone of 
disbelief It betrayed a lover's infatuation 
and pleased the sympathetic Georgina. 

She smiled as she said, — 

" We are not all lovers, Mr Maxwell." 

" And when can I see her ? " I asked 
impetuously. 

She shook her head and said, — 

" Agatha must be told, and Maude does 
not herself make any effort to come down- 
stairs — she is well now, though weak, and 
it is so unlike her to stay indoors, that 
I should have thought she would be 
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pining to be in the air. I do not under- 
stand her." 

" Is it my doing ? " I asked. 

" I do not know ; she likes to hear about 
you, and always flushes so prettily when 
your name is mentioned." 

I was more eager than ever to see her ; 
to watch these blessed effects ; but it 
appeared that I must restrain my im- 
patience. 

"Would you ask her to see me now, 
Miss Georgina ? " I said pleadingly. I 
even took her withered hand and pressed 
it gallantly. 

" I dare not," she said. " Agatha would 
never let me hear the end of it." 

" Will you plead my cause with your 
sister, and stipulate that I, only, shall 
plead it with Maude ? " 

" Yes ! But go now, there's a dear boy. 
Agatha will be coming back." 

The next day Miss Graham received me 
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alone. She was rather formal ; but be- 
neath her business-like air I detected 
some symptoms of satisfaction. 

"My sister Georgina has informed me 
of your wishes as regards our niece. It 
would have been more proper to have 
applied, in the first place, to me," she 
said, with some acerbity. 

" However, Mr Maxwell, we will set 
aside these secondary considerations. I will 
pardon your breach of etiquette, and we 
wdll at once enter into conversation about 
the proposal for my niece's hand, which 
I understand you honour her by making. 
Am I right about this ? " 

" Yes, Miss Graham, I am bold enough ' 
to covet her heart as well as her hand ; 
but as I have no hope that her affec- 
tion is already won, I would wish to see 
a little more of her before alarming 
her with anything so serious as a formal 
proposal." 
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"Your are right, Mr Maxwell, that is 
all very natural and proper; but, as her 
present guardian, I wish to be quite assured 
of your intentions." 

"I shall never alter these, or my love 
for Miss Kivers, Miss Graham ; but I am 
afraid there is but a poor chance for me," 
I said dejectedly. 

Miss Graham smiled — the very petri- 
faction of a smile — as she said, — 

" Young men are generally anxious, but 
there is not sufficient cause for it in your 
case, so far as I know. Your position is 
unexceptionable ; and though my niece is 
penniless, she is as well-bred as yourself. 
I frankly acknowledge that I am perfectly 
satisfied with the proposed alliance." 

Had we been discussing a royal marriage, 
Miss Graham could not have used more 
dignified terms, nor have felt and expressed 
her own power to control the marriage- 
able intents of her household more strongly. 
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It was her custom to be formal in con- 
versation, and I endeavoured to make 
my own a faint reflection of hers. 

" I do not deny, Mr Maxwell," she con- 
tinued, " that early marriages for young 
ladies are not altogether desirable — Maude 
is sadly too young." 

" But not too young to endure the hard- 
ships of the life of a governess ? " I in- 
quired, almost timidly. 

" I repeat that Maude is a mere child," 
said Miss Graham, ignoring my remark, 
and indeed too much set upon expressing 
her own opinions majestically to notice 
mine. " But her circumstances are ex- 
ceptional — she is an orphan, and declines 
to avail herself of those advantages which 
we offer her, in the refusal of our home, 
our care, our protection. I do not wish 
to conceal anything, Mr Maxwell, and I 
tell you plainly that, in so doing, Maude 
has displayed an obstinacy and a want 
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of respect that has disappointed me. How- 
ever, the poor. child has, in her trouble, 
sought her natural home, and if she con- 
tinues to disappoint me by declining so 
satisfactory an offer, I shall endeavour to 
persuade her to remain with us and display 
that conformity to the usages of the house 
which I expect from its inmates." 

Miss Graham shut her lips firmly, and 
made her stiff figure more erect, as though 
questioning my right, or that of any other 
living person, to find a flaw in her just rule. 

"You have not wished Miss Kivers to 
be a governess ? " I said inquiringly. 

" Certainly not ! It has been her own 
will entirely. It needs explanation — that 
is due to you, Mr Maxwell. You are 
aware that my niece's father was a country 
rector ; he died when Maude was ten ; 
her mother exactly ten years previously. 
He left instructions that Maude should be 
sent, until she was seventeen, to a school 
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for clergymen's daughters. I believe his 
chief reason for this was dread of my in- 
fluence. I had attended a Wesleyan chapel 
shortly before that, and he feared lest his 
little daughter should be inoculated with, 
what seemed to him, my pernicious doc- 
trines. I do not blame him ; he was pre- 
judiced — perhaps naturally. It is not 
every spirit that can soar above the evil 
of bigotry." 

Miss Graham as plainly said in her face 
" I can," as if the words were spoken, 
which they were not. 

"When Miss Eivers left school," she 
continued, " I wished to assume a 
mother's part towards her; but she re- 
fused to become one of us — that is, to 
worship with us, and to adopt our life. 
As young girls do not understand creeds, 
I considered her conduct defiant ; but, to 
do her credit, she has some excuse in the 
prejudices of her father." 
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"I think that a dead father's influence 
is very powerful, Miss Graham/' I said, 
" and that Miss Eivers ought to be admired 
for adhering to her principles, whether 
they are her own or borrowed from, to 
her, so dear a source." 

Miss Graham again smiled icily, as 
though graciously accepting my vindica- 
tion of her niece's conduct, not on its 
own merits, but for the motive which 
prompted it. 

"I must explain to you still further, 
Mr Maxwell. I am a worshipper with 
the Wesleyans, but a churchwoman by 
education and preference. The church at 
Rokeby had long been a stumbling-block 
to my Christian growth, and to that of 
the rest of the congregation. I could not 
hear the gospel preached there, and I 
could not take for my leader one whose 
private life I condemned. There was a 
small Wesleyan chapel in the place, and 
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I was the first to remove my cushions 
from the church to the chapel. It was 
not done without thought, and not with- 
out some effort — to upset the habits of a 
lifetime, especially as regards religion, is a 
serious thing. For myself, I might have 
continued my prayers to God in the 
church where I had been christened and 
confirmed, but I thought of the young 
people. What would become of them if 
that fatal indifference to preaching con- 
tinued ? Indifference because the preacher 
failed to interest — failed to teach — ^failed 
as an example. If people continued to go 
to church like a flock of sheep because 
one went, and another went, and spent 
the time there in looking at each other, 
and studying postures, and yawning, what 
would become of their souls ? What would 
the young do ? I felt there was a duty 
before me, and I did it. Kokeby is a 
gossiping place, and when Georgina and 
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I went quietly to chapel, the whole place 
was astir. My friends remonstrated, to 
no purpose. I told them that though the 
chapel service was not congenial, I could 
worship there without distraction, and feel 
that others were doing so with me. You 
must know, Mr Maxwell, that my example 
was not unimportant. Our family had 
been known and respected here for genera- 
tions, and, when I was talked at in the 
pulpit and out of the pulpit, a consider- 
able section of the people followed me to 
chapel. There was nothing extreme in 
the ritual at the parish church — ^it was a 
case of inefl&ciency or indifference. The 
first would not have sent me away — the 
latter did. If a clergyman did not bear 
the souls of his parishioners on his con- 
science, but studied his own amusement, 
I could not countenance him. And, in 
my opinion, it is such causes, quite as 
much as the ritual, which divorces people 
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from the church. Let the enemies of 
dissent combat it with godly, conscien- 
tious, gifted clergymen. But you see, Mr 
Maxwell, we are not proper dissenters; 
but of that class which can admire the 
good in all denominations. Could not 
Maude then have set aside her scruples 
as I have done?" 

"It means more to a young person," 
I interrupted. 

" Granted ! but submission to their 
elders, and reverence for their opinions 
is supposed to be natural to the young," 
replied Miss Graham sarcastically. 

"Miss Kivers reverenced her father's 
wishes," I said. 

" That is true," replied Miss Graham 
thoughtfully. 

" I can sympathise with Miss Kivers," 
I said. "Though you have been unfor- 
tunately placed as regards the church, 
there are numbers of good and clever 
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men in her pulpits. I, myself, though 
I have not studied the question, am per- 
sonally disinclined to dissent, but I am too 
much a citizen of the world to be nar- 
row. I admire all goodness, whether of 
the church, the chapel, or the world. I 
would, however, admire the chapel at a 
distance. It is all a question of habit," 
I added hastily, fearful that, in avowing 
my own views so openly, I was displeas- 
ing my auditor. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike 
Miss Graham. 

"You are not, I hope, a sceptic?" she 
said. '* I have taken it for granted all 
along, judging from your general conduct 
and proper behaviour, that you are not 
a godless young man." 

" I was coming in for all I had 
dreaded. I metaphorically trembled in my 
shoes while replying,— 

" By no means. Miss Graham ; I am 
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a churchman, though perhaps, like other 
young men, but an indifferent one. With 
Miss Rivers to worship with me — ^as 
my wife — I should doubtless be more 
devout," 

Miss Graham said solemnly, 

" It is a poor reason, but better than none. 
Other young men have said the same be- 
fore arid kept their word, and the wife has 
become a shining light to them; and, as 
you are not a frivolous young man, there 
is a good prospect that Maude and you 
may together grow in grace. You will 
pardon me for catechising you, Mr Max- 
well ? " she continued, in her natural 
manner, which, for the moment, had de- 
generated into what I irreverently termed 
Wesleyan fervour. 

" Certainly, Miss Graham, you cannot 
be too particular about the character of 
one to whom you are consenting to entrust 
the happiness of Miss Rivers/* 
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Miss Graham smiled patronisingly, as 
if saying, "Foolish young man! You are 
in love ! " 

But her words were, ** You have satis- 
fied me entirely, Mr Maxwell. Of course 
I know that you are your uncle's heir." 

" I suppose so," modestly uncertain. 

" You may as well be sure," she replied, 
with the sharpness which was so often 
apparent in her voice and manner. 

" My uncle has no family," I continued. 

She smiled graciously, with her usual 
air of previous knowledge, and said, — 

" What a ridiculous marriage he made ! 
But a lucky one for you, Mr Maxwell, 
so we will not grumble at it." 

" Not only for me ; but for himself, 
most assuredly. As it is not generally 
known how much his own happiness has 
been increased by marrying, it may seem 
ridiculous to the world ; but you, I trust, 
will not blame him. Miss Graham," I said. 
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She replied coldly, — 

" I cannot judge about the wisdom of 
it ; but it is not generally approved of, I 
believe." 

"When may I be allowed to see Miss 
Rivers ? " I inquired anxiously. 

" When you like. I will fetch her now, 
if you wish." 

My countenance must have brightened 
considerably as Miss Graham looked con- 
descendingly amused ; and I felt my heart 
beating tumultuously. But I hesitated. 
Maude might refuse to come, most pro- 
bably would, and to meet her with Miss 
Graham's superintending eye upon us was 
what I by no means intended. 

It would be fatal to any future natural 
meeting, if Maude refused to see me now. 
On the whole, I thought it wiser to 
decline this offer of Miss Graham. 

" Another day," I said, " Miss Rivers 
may be downstairs before I come — it would 
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seem more natural to meet so. without 
any distinct sense of her having to re- 
ceive me on her own account." 

" You may be right," replied Miss 
Graham stiffly ; and I thought I would 
move heaven and earth to secure one 
private meeting with Maude, unwatched 
by those vigilant eyes. 

I rose to depart, leaving my compli- 
ments to Miss Rivers as usual ; and was 
nearly at the front door when Miss 
Georgina came behind me, and whispered 
sympathetically in my ear. 

She has been in the garden. To-morrow 
she wiU walk in the fields, the first gate 
up the lane to the left — there is a broad 
public path. She told me she should do 
so ; I will arrange it — about eleven." 

I pressed Miss Georgina's hand, and saw 
^what she did not — the dreaded Agatha gaz- 
ing upon us with great curiosity. 

''What were you saying to Mr Max- 
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well, Georgina ? " I heard her ask, as I 
opened the door (there was no servant to 
show me out, Miss Graham's small house- 
hold did not need nor aflford such waste 
of labour.) 

"Only that I hoped you and he had 
got on well," said Georgina artfully. 

'* What ridiculous nonsense, child ! I 
might be an ogre ! " replied Miss Agatha, 
not at all displeased to be considered in 
that light, as it inferred power, love of 
which was her besetting sin. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ADVICE GRATIS. 




ND what takes Yorke Maxwell 
to Eokeby so constantly ? Sly 
dog, you ! I shall run you to 
earth some day, and poach on your pre- 
serves if you don't make a clean breast, 
of it. What in the nam(^ of all that's 
powerful do you find to do in that in- 
fernal hole, if there is not a woman in 
the way, to play the deuce knows what 
sort of a game on with a solemn card 
like you? I must look after you, Yorke, 
by reason of my seniority, and to keep 
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my old fag of the schoolroom in whole- 
some check." 

So joked my friend, laughing with much 
good natured hUarity, till his generally 
rubicund face became purple ; and his well- 
conditioned body shook with the exertion. 
Not that it was an unusual one ; for, if 
there is truth in the old adage " laugh 
and grow fat," Harry Lechamp verified 
it. 

His face was round, with puflFed rosy 
cheeks and a double chin, adjoining so 
short a neck, that the rolls of superfluous 
flesh seemed to rest on his expansive 
chest ; and, as a matter of course, he was 
high-shouldered. His mouth was rather 
small when closed, but he was so inces- 
santly brimful of iocularitv that this was 
a rare Oi*curreace. His small, dark eyes 
had a quick, merry expression; and the 
curly, brown hair usually lay in damp 
rings upon his forehead, he being, from 
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continuous exertions for his own amuse- 
ment, something in the condition of a 
sea-poi-poise fresh from his natural bath. 
He was rather short in stature, and his 
intellect was of that order which found 
sufficient food in the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood, the daily newspaper, the accounts 
of his steward, which he usually glanced 
over without close consideration, and the 
state of the kennels and the roads. 

He was the soul of hospitality and good 
nature ; was fond of women generally, but 
by no means to the exclusion of his own 
wife, whose influence, however, refined 
though it was, could not remodel her 
coarser spouse. 

" What the d — 1 does it signify to you, 
Maria, so long as I don't bully you, and 
pay your milliners bill, if I choose my 
own companions, who swear a little, drink 
more, and keep my table cheerful? I don't 
ask you to associate with them, and I do 
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make myself agreeable to your friends. 
God bless the little dears ! Perhaps I 
am too particular in my attentions, Maria ? 
But no oflfence meant, so don't pull a 
wry face ; as if I did not set you to the 
fore amongst all the women kind. There's 
none to beat you yet, my girl ! So don't 
fume and fret and make yourself into a 
fright. Once for all, Maria, Til be an 
easy-going chap and a liberal disburser, 
but I won't stand nonsense. If I like to 
swear, my tongue is my own, and you 
must own it is not often I transgress in 
your presence, so make the best of your 
bargain, Maria, and do not pretend to hen- 
peck. Treat my faults as leniently as you 
did in the courting days, Maria, and you 
and I will pull together well enough. 

And if you like to continue the soft looks, 
and arch, playful scoldings, you may fool 
me to all time, but you cannot change the 
natural skin, my dear ; so come, no sulks ! " 
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A few passages-at-arms had so chanced 
in their early married days; but Maria 
was wise and took marital advice. She 
was always gentle and coaxing, and he 
remained loverlike, in his rough fashion; 
and they were, if not well assorted, a 
happy couple. 

Harry Lechamp was of French extrac- 
tion, but repeated generations of English 
mothers had Anglicised the race, and cer- 
tainly the present Lechamp was a thorough 
English, fox-hunting squire. He was many 
years my senior, though we had been 
schoolfellows. I had been his fag, and 
had found the ofl&ce light — he was always 
too easy-going to be a bully ; and he pre- 
served a kindly remembrance of little Yorke 
Maxwell, though we had not since met. 

As I saw Lechamp's suspicions were 
excited in regard to my visits to Eokeby, 
and as I did not wish to leave my morality 
under reflection, I made Lechamp my 
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confidant. He was the last fellow in the 
world I should have selected for that post, 
for, with all his good nature, he was de- 
ficient in sentiment, and had a free way 
of speaking about women, which I felt 
would be intolerable to me in connection 
with Maude. I was also afraid he might 
wish for an introduction ; and I should have 
little liked Maude to imagine he was the 
type of man from which my companions 
were chosen. 

However, I told him ; for being so con- 
stantly absent, I considered the confidence 
was due to my host. I expected a good, 
hoarse laugh from him in return, but 
Lechamp looked, for him, quite grave. 

**The deuce!" he exclaimed slowly; "I 
said it was the snare of a woman that had 
caught you, but I only set it down to the 
score of a youthful indiscretion. By Jove ! 
Do you know what you are doing? The 
deuce of a mess. And to propose to that 
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old Dorcas of a Wesleyan. Why, man, I 
would have given you my own little sister 
Nell — a stunning little girl. A regular 
out and outer. Maria's youngest sister, 
you know. Quite the lady ; but not so 
confoundedly proper as Maria. Such a 

seat on horseback — splendid ! Hedges and 
ditches are nothing to her. The d — ^1 of 
a temper though. I have seen her wheel 
her horse round three or four times, when 
he refused a leap, thrash him till he was 
mad, and make him clear the fence." 

" Too savage for a woman," I remarked. 

"D — 1 a bit," replied Lechamp angrily. 
** She is perfect ! Eyes to dazzle a fellow ; 
and a neat little girl, with a figure to boot. 
Such proportions ! I like a woman to be 
shapely. Something to have and to hold, 
as the marriage service says." 

He laughed long and loudly at himself; 
but when he ended, he asked me, "Are 
you too far gone to draw back ? In point 
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of honour, cannot you cut the little pen- 
niless Wesleyan ? I will have Nell here ; 
and she has a nice little marriage portion 
for you." 

" My dear Lechamp, I presume you have 
been in love." 

" Well, yes, rather ! Look in the next 
room," and he pointed with his thumb to 
the direction of the drawing-room, where 
Maria was busy with her crochet, as the 
fashion then was for ladies. 

"Well then, Lechamp, you will have 
a fellow-feeling for me, when I tell you 
that I am over head and ears in love 
with Miss Maude Eivers, and that, if 
she refuses me, I will have no other wife." 

Lechamp laughed. 

"I bet you marry the next pretty 
girl — love is not everything — a man 
marries for many reasons. To make 
the whole thing short, he is not 
satisfied without a wife. However, there 
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is no fear of your being refused, that old 
Dorcas will take care of that." 

"You will excuse me, Lechamp, but I 
would rather not hear my prospects dis- 
cussed — it is altogether too tender a sub* 
ject for careless handling." 

" Confound you, Maxwell ! What do 
you mean by mounting your high horse 
about a presumptuous little chit of a 
governess ? " 

" I mean that I am not your fag now, 
Lechamp, and that my future wife shall 
not be spoken slightingly of when I am 
within earshot." 

Lechamp laughed his most boisterous 
laugh — but his temper was too easy to 
make a quarrel^ and he said, — 

** No offence^ Yorke. You're infernally 
hard hit there ; so the least said the better^ 
But don't tell Maria. She is at daggers 
drawn with the Misses Graham. The rector 
is my friend, and though, I must own, h^ 
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is better in the saddle than the pulpit, and 
better still as a two bottle man at a neigh- 
bour's dinner-table, still I stick up for him 
through thick and thin ; so does Sir Geoflfrey. 
He has a large family pew in the gallery, 
and, during the prayers and singing, Sir 
Geoffrey is conspicuous enough in the front 
of his pew, but when the sernjon begins 
Sir Geoffrey is invisible." 

" He goes out ? " I inquired. 

"Not a bit of it. He sits back in his 
pew and shuts his eyes and his mind to 
the present surroundings, while he makes 
mental calculations of his gains and losses. 
Sir Geoffrey would not be absent from the 
service for the world. Nor would he be 
seen leaving before the sermon. Wet or 
fine, wind or snow. Sir Geoffrey is in at- 
tendance, unless ill or absent from home. 
Granted that Towyn is no preacher, he is 
capital company and a good neighbour. 
He gives half the parish bread and soup. 
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and has a pleasant word for all, which 
makes him popular amongst the poor. For 
the rest, the prayer book is the wisest 
compilation of supplications for all con- 
ditions and classes of men in different 
frames of mind and feeling that could 
possibly be put together — ^it is a wonderful 
book." 

"You are right about the prayer book, 
Lechamp ; I thoroughly agree with you that 
the dissenters cannot compete with that. 
Still a system must be good which finds 
lasting adherents — any system, whether 
religious or secular, may be fairly judged 
by its results. Anything that continues 
to live and grow must have some elements 
of good to commend it. Most people, I 
suppose, will own that goodness has a 
power which evil can never possess — that 
of continuance." 

" Heigh-ho, Maxwell, it is getting late," 
said Lechamp, with a yawn. "You will 
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spout on till midnight without converting 
me* I think it is positively sinful of 
church people to encourage dissent, and to 
go over ta the enemy's camp, when they 
are at heart church members, because, if 
for no other reason, their children will grow 
up in the habit of dissent. Then our boys 
and girls must look elsewhere for mates, or 
else we shall be a strange mixed up kind of 
medley called society." 

** I have not thought it out," I replied ; 
*' it will never affect me, as I have no tend- 
ency to be anything if I am not a church- 
man, and Maude is quite bigoted against 
dissent. Rut - my common-sense tells me 
that there must he something radically 
.wrong in their Christianity when people 
hate each other like poison, for praying to 
and praising the same holy object in modes 
differing only to suit their varying ideas 
and temperaments. When, as these latter 
are so multifarious, we cannot conceive of 
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universal unity existing on any point on 
this side of the grave, I think people 
should, at least, agree to diflfer, and have 
respect and some sympathy for each other's 
points of difference. Without being a 
theologian, I am free to utter my opinions 
which originate from common-sense." 

" Yorke, you are a duffer, and too broad 
for safety. However, I never reason. I 
am Harry Lechamp, staunch Tory, good 
churchman, and free liver. And neither 
man nor woman can knock those three 
things out of me. Let us turn in, 
Yorke ! " 
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CHAPTER VL 



UNCERTAINTY. 




HE day was dry and sunny, with 
a certain sharpness in the air 
which braced one's nerves and 
gave zest to adventure. Lechamp was as 
ardent for sport as I for love, and he chaffed 
me as a milksop for preferring to tie my- 
self to a woman's apron strings instead 
of hunting foxes with himself, especially 
with the season so far gone. 

He knew I was fond of hunting, but 
there are times when a man will forsake 
any cherished pursuit for a woman's smile 
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inayhap, frown, as the case may 
chance to them. Lechamp was sorry to 
lose a companion, and declaimed fiercely 
" There never lived the woman who could 
disturb my sport ! '' 

The meek Maria looked coaxingly at 
him, as she said. — 

*'0h fie, dear Harry! Not when you 
and I were so very sweet, and you de- 
clined to go to the Hunt Ball, because 
I had a sprained ankle ? And you were 
a steward too ! *' 

Lechamp replied, in his not unloving 
fashion, — 

" Well, Maria, I was dead spoons on 
you; but a ball is very different to a 
day's sport." 

So Lechamp and I went our respective 
ways, and, before eleven, I was passing 
the little mansion occupied by the Misses 
Graham and their niece. Miss Georgina 
was on the look-out at one of the windows, 
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and waved her hand encouragingly, in 
the direction of the fields ; so I knew 
that Maude was either gone or going 
there. I believe this love afiair was a 
source of real enjoyment to Miss Geor- 
gina, in which she revived her own youth- 
ful experiences, or the desire of those 
which never came- 

I went through the fields, now so de- 
ficient in interest, except for the ardent 
pedestrian ; the boys searching for the 
earliest nests ; and those botanical 
students, who find a purpose in "the 
meanest thing that grows." But my 
heart was beating joyously, and the sing- 
ing of the birds in their hopeful, happy 
love was congenial. I found in a shel- 
tered nook a bunch of early primroses; 
these gathered, I retraced my steps 
leisurely, for I wished that Maude should 
suppose our meeting to be a natural 
one. 
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Soon I saw the figure of a lady in 
the distance, and I hurried forward to 
find that it was really Maude, who was 
walking so languidly, and in such pro- 
found thought, that I was quite near 
before she recognised me. She stopped 
quite still a moment, blushed, turned 
pale again, and then came forward and 
shook hands — my eager hands, which 
trembled as they touched hers. . 

" I — I did not expect to see you, Mr 
Maxwell. I am so easily upset lately — 
so nervous. You must not think any- 
thing of my hesitation to speak." 

I was standing all this time tongue- 
tied, like a stupid owl surprised by the 
daylight. It is always the ladies who 
befriend us at our most awkward moments. 
Maude was so thin, so sad-looking, so 
perturbed, that my own spiiits sank 
within me. 

" I was calling to inquire about you 
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later, Miss Rivers, and I gathered these 
flowers, hoping you would accept them. 
Will you have them?" I said softly. 

Maude took them, and handled them 
delicately, tenderly, after the manner of 
women who love flowers. 

"How pretty! The very first of the 
season — thanks, Mr Maxwell. They are 
a treat to me, after my long imprison- 
ment." 

I could see she was determined to make 
our meeting as commonplace as possible, 
and I began to wish she would see how 
much it was to me, but I only said, — 

" I think you have been quite too long 
indoors. Was it wise ? The air is good 
medicine when there is nothing but weak- 
ness to combat." 

" I know," she replied, with a little of 
her old manner, and a half-mischievous 
smile, which would have been wholly so 
if it had not been for the indescribable 
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discomfort which a conversational fencing 
gives one ; " but Aunt Agatha is a terrible 
coddle, and Aunt Georgina loves to wait 
upon an invalid, so I humoured them. 
How long have you been in this neigh- 
bourhood, Mr Maxwell ? " 

As if she did not know of my daily 
<5aUs at the cottage ! And as if she did 
not suspect that my errand to the neigh- 
bourhood was to seek herself ! 

"About ten days or a fortnight, Miss 
Rivers," I said, smilingly, trying to keep 
up the senseless deception of hiding my 
anxiety. "I am glad to see you looking 
— not well, but better than I imagined 
you would do — you have so cruelly kept 
me from forming anything but conjectures 
about you during all this time," I said re- 
proachfully. 

She blushed, and said quickly, — 

" What a roundabout speech to prevent 
yourself from being uncomplimentary." 
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'*0h, I can be complimentary enough, 
if you will allow me, Miss Rivers. I will 
tell you, since you challenge me, that of 
all the few occasions when I have seen 
you, this is the one in which you have 
appeared to me to be the most beautiful, 
the most womanly in your weakness, the 
most distracting, the most beloved," I said 
passionately. 

I grasped her hand and held it tenderly 
pressed within both my own. She turned 
pale and trembled, and I audaciously put 
one arm round her waist, still retaining 
her hand. I fancied that she ' did not 
withdraw herself from my arm — that her 
figure rested confidingly against me for 
an instant. Her face was very agitated, 
and the tears gathered in the sweet eyes; 
her lips quivered, and presently the tears 
would come. What could I do but kiss 
them away ? 

This roused her ; she drew herself 
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from me, her cheeks crimsoned with con- 
fusion. 

" You should not ! " she said impetu- 
ously. "How dare you? I have never 
been so insulted!" 

Still I saw she was not half so angry as 
her words were. I took her hand again, 
more reverently, more prudently, but yet 
with the tenderness of love. 

" Dearest Maude ! Do not be angry, 
because I could not help myself You 
are the dearest in the world to me, and 
you looked faint and troubled. What 
could I do but support you ? I have done 
so before unreproved, when we danced to- 
gether at Dalrymple ; and though it was 
considered a conventional proceeding, I 
held you in just the same affectionate 
manner as now, in imagination, had you 
but known how audacious my heart was." 

She nearly smiled at this, but still re- 
proved the unfortunate offender. No, not 
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unfortunate! For I had held her in my 
anns and had kissed her soft cheeks, and 
been for the moment in Elysium. 

"You have taken a cruel advantage 
of my weakness, Mr MaxwelL" 

*' Not intentionally, Miss Rivers. Do 
not — oh, do not be so harsh — I could 
not be cruel, if I knew it, to you ! " I 
said tenderly. *' Say you know it — please 
say that you know I was not inten- 
tionally unkind, when I forgot myself 
so strangely ! " 

" I know it," she said softly, " but you 
must remember that my self-control fails 
me to-day — I am nervous and weak from 
beinor so long indoors." 

" Bless you, dear Maude, for your sweet 
pardon ! You are weak — I see that ; but I 
am blessed in your weakness — it is kind to 
me ; it pities me ; it is — '' I hesitated, but 
she looked so very soft and compassionate, 
I added boldly, " it is loving to me." 
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"No, not that, Mr Maxwell," she said, 
this time without anger, but very seri- 
ously. " I cannot, even in my weakness, 
have been false to myself." 

A lover is soon discouraged, and I was 
miserable now. 

"Miss Kivers, you make me of all 
men the most unhappy ; because, though 
I expected little, I received too much, to 
bear its loss cheerfully." 

"You received nothing, Mr Maxwell," 
she said agitatedly, " but you took a 
great deal — ^my cheeks will never be cool 
again — it was too bad of you ! " 

*'• I want you to forget it now," I said 
pleadingly. 

"There are some things people cannot 
forget," she replied musingly. 

As there was not the least reproof 
in her tone, and my own pulses were 
throbbing with the delight that my bold- 
ness had ensured to me, I was madly 
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hopeful that her own were in a sym- 
pathetic condition. 

** Maude," I said in a low, tender voice, 
*' you will forgive me calling you Maude — - 
it is such a favourite name, so sweet, — 
Maude," I repeated softly, loving to say it 
with varying intonations. I was sure no one 
ever had, ever could put more pathos into 
the word, as no one ever could have felt 
exactly the same fondness for it as I felt. 
'^ You are looking tired, dear Maude, and 
perhaps it would not do to rest, even on 
a stile, in this treacherous weather ; but 
will you be very gracious to me ? and 
do yourself good by being so, like a true 
benefactor. Let me, Maude ? " I said 
respectfully, taking her hand and placing 
it on my arm. 

It rested there lightly; and I was un- 
reproved. She was fearfully tired and 
needed my help, as I saw"; and I held 
her hand, as I might have done that of 
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any lady acquaintance, till, gradually in 
her fatigue, she rested her hand more 
heavily there, and my arm held it closer 
to my side. She was almost gasping 
for breath when we reached Miss Graham's 
door, and I had not ventured to make a 
remark for some time. I had led her 
on carefully, without tiring her with talk- 
ing ; but now I felt I must say something. 
There had been much, and yet little to 
comfort me, in the interview — much in 
imagination and action, but nothing in 
words ; and a lover likes something tan- 
gible — ^he likes the certainty of words. 

"Maude, we are parting in a minute; 
tell me, dearest — tell me truthfully — are 
you learning to forget that insuperable 
obstacle between us ? Can I teach you 
to forget ? Will you learn to love me ? 
Say, dearest!" I implored. 

"I dont know! I am ill ! Oh, Mr 
Maxwell, you are still cruel. I do not know 
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what I am saying. I cannot answer. I 
am not unkind, so don't look so re- 
proachful. I might say something to 
regret afterwards, because I am very weak 
and foolish this morning. Please don't 
be sorry ! I am not worth caring about 
— I am very naughty ; very perverse. 
Do you know," she said mischievously, 
" I was upstairs so long, because I did 
not like to go to chapel — I cheated Aunt 
Agatha — and I did not want to see you, 
with Aunt Agatha to quiz me. 

" Nor I you, dear Maude ; so I met you 
in the fields." 

She had to sit on the chair in the hall 
to recover her breath, and I stood over her, 
and whispered, " Promise to see me again, 
to answer me. Do ! it is not much to you, 
and to me — heaven," I said passionately. 

She blushed, and said, " I promise ; but 
my flowers please, Mr Maxwell." 

I had been carrying the primroses ; and 
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she said this as Miss Agatha appeared, and 
added, with playful displeasure, " How 
naughty to crush my dear primroses ! " 

Her foot was on the stairs, and she looked 
so tired that Miss Georgina came to help 
her upstairs, first procuring a glass of wine 
for her. 

I assisted to pour the wine ; and Miss 
Georgina reproached me, with her looks, for 
tiring the dear invalid. Maude glanced, 
with amusement, through the opened door, 
and shook her head, as much as to say, 
" I shall not drink it." But I knew Miss 
Georgina would make her, and it gave me 
happiness to know she would drink the 
wine poured by my hand. 

I explained to Miss Agatha that Maude 
had accidentally- met me ; and she looked 
expectant of further remarks on the sub- 
ject; but I only said, — 

"She is very tired and much changed 
since I last saw her; but I think taking 
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air and exercise daily will soon restore 
her. Do not you, Miss Graham ? " I asked 
anxiously. 

" Yes ; I shall insist upon that," replied 
Miss Graham. 

" It still gets chilly in the afternoons," 
I said. 

" Yes ; Maude must walk in the morn- 
ings. I must, make her ; girls are so lazy 
in these days." 

" Girls are degenerated very much, Miss 
Graham, since your time," I said, smilingly, 
with the tone of an assertion rather than 
an inquiiy. 

" Girls are dolls now," said Miss Agatha. 
" Not sensible, useful women. But the 
dolls will satisfy the men of the present 
day," she added, with that dry sarcasm 
which she often affected. 

I took my leave, but held out my olive 
branch, " The men and girls of to-day can- 
not do without the counsel of those more 
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experienced than themselves ; and you 
must be merciful, Miss Graham ; as it is 
so difficult to climb to your heights of 
superior knowledge, you must come down 
to ours." 

" The bar was your vocation," replied 
Miss Agatha dryly ; but she was not dis- 
pleased. 

And I? The morning left me more in 
love than ever, more mystified about 
Maude's feeling for me. Before, I had 
no reason to hope that she was even inter- 
ested in me. Now, I thought she was; 
and when I recalled the moment when 
she had been so passive in my arms, I 
could be certain that she loved me. When 
I remembered her words, doubts tormented 
ihe again ; and I found myself, therefore, 
constantly reverting to the former experi- 
ence, with all its delirious sensations ; and 
my lips retained the impression of those 
kisses I had so recklessly given. 
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There is something wonderfully bewil- 
dering in love ; and the moment when one 
first dares to display one's love in positive 
embraces, is an ecstatic memory for all 
time ; the delightful liberty, perhaps 
treacherously stolen, is not a passing de- 
light. It is a fond and wholesome re- 
miniscence when years tone down the 
fervour of youthful passion. In recalling 
it, old feeUngs freshen into renewed exist- 
ence ; and one is young again ; and again 
a lover to the wife, who has been good, 
true, and worthy of that hallowed name. 

My Maude ! I hold you in my arms 
again, as the day passes ! At night, in 
my dreams, you are constantly there ! 




CHAPTER VII. 



MBS LEGHAMPS GUESTS. 




|T was a doubtful kind of happi- 
ness to seek a love as deluding 
as the ignis fatuus — to have it, 
at times almost in one's grasp, only to 
lose it again hopelessly, till, from the 
distance, its fatal wiles again beguiled one 
into a pursuit, equally alluring in opera- 
tion, but to end as fruitlessly as each 
succeeding one. 

Maude's reception of me was daily 
changeable; sometimes ungracious; oftener 
conventionally polite ; more rarely blush- 
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ing and kind, after the maidenly fashion 
of self-consciousness, which infers so much 
— primarily, recognition of the lover's 
motive ; secondarily, confused acknowledg- 
ment of the same, which, though it does 
not necessarily mean encouragement, cer- 
tainly does not express displeasure. 

I noticed that the first mode of treat- 
ment was applied when Miss Graham 
was present, then only; but Maude also 
obliged me by the second, and to me 
not less painful treatment, sometimes in 
that lady's presence ; it was when Miss 
Georgina only was with us, that Maude's 
manner became more natural — kinder, 
almost merry, and entirely charming to 
me, because it revived all my slowly 
dying fires of hope and love. But if 
Maude intuitively descried some little 
plot, hatching by Miss Georgina, to leave 
us together, she so resolutely took pos- 
session of that good-natured lady, made 
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use of her, interested her, that she forgot 
the desirability of her own absence, and 
remained to my bitter chagrin. 

Had it not been that I thoroughly 
comprehended the situation, I might well 
have blamed Maude for her irritating 
conduct and tantalising humours. She 
did not show herself in the most amiable 
light ; she snapped answers at Miss Agatha, 
and was altogether so pettish as to merit 
some punishment ; but I knew that Miss 
Agatha's was of that order of feminine 
rule which begets rebellion — she was 
irritating Maude beyond endurance by 
interference ; and by commanding her ac- 
ceptance of my attentions, was defeating 
her own object. 

I felt that, to a girl of Maude's indepen- 
dence of character, such a treatment was 
most galling; especially as Maude was 
acting from conviction of its unfitness, 
in declining my suit ; and convictions 
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sometimes take the force of a principle. 
I mean that they have a similar root — ^a 
person who cherishes the former will do 
so occasionally with a faith that amounts 
to principle; but, oftener, they flourish, 
side by side, twin plants of one noble 
mind and heart. 

So with Maude, she had estimated my 
character as fickle; and she had estab- 
lished for herself a necessity — that of 
winning the first love of a man's heart. 
It might be a foolish and girlish idea, 
but she was firmly convinced that her 
own happiness, and therefore that of 
her future husband, — for in her mind the 
union was a blending together, or fusing 
of two natures into one, with a most 
solemn issue, — depended upon this cir- 
cumstance. 

She had, at least hitherto, held this 
view, and had made a merit of doing so ; 
and if she vacillated now— won to doubt 
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by my perseverance, the appearance of 
truth in my protestations of affection, the 
intuitive perception of fitness which Cupid's 
messenger mysteriously conveys, when he 
strikes more than a quarter of the world 
blind with that message — if she felt her 
pedestal mo^dng from under her, leaving 
love to stand alone, it was all the more 
irritating that Miss Agatha should give 
advice unasked and unneeded, though 
tending towards the same end. 

Miss Agatha might have left her to 
find out her own mistake, instead of mak- 
ing the day of grace more difficult for her 
by commending my prospects, my per- 
sonal advantages, the policy of accepting 
so good an offer. 

Policy was hateful to Maude in con- 
nection with matrimony. Her convictions 
were dear to her as her principles, and 
she was brimful of both ; but her love was 
growing and fighting vigorously for the 
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mastery. This, by degrees, I began to 
comprehend, and it made me patient when 
Maude was cross; and my own love was 
not lessened by those faults in my darling, 
kindled as they were — and as faults so 
often are — by virtue's shavings. 

But be a man ever so patient, there 
will come an hour when he curses his fate 
and shakes off his fetters. 

And so with me. I absented myself. 
I ran away from my ignis fatuus. Maude 
must come to her senses. I would not be 
played fast and loose with. The next time 
that I saw her, if I did see her, it should 
be alone. I would not stand such maidenly 
prudery. I must have an answer, with 
no nonsense about it. By Jove ! Did the 
girl think herself a queen that a fellow 
should claim audience of her, to kiss the 
tips of her fingers, as it were. So I fumed 
away my vexation, and the resolve came of 
it to give Maude a little breathing time. 
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And chance befriended me, and made 
that little interlude in my wooing an 
extremely agreeable experience. Can men 
help it that " love is of man's life a thing 
apart." I can only answer that few, if 
any of us, want it to be different. 

It fell out, or perhaps it was arranged, 
that Harry Lechamp and his Maria gave 
some entertainments just now — a heavy 
dinner for the county magnates one even- 
ing, and another, a mixed entertainment, 
beginning with private theatricals, and 
ending with a dance. 

The first was after the usual style — a 
solemn assembly of knife and fork devotees, 
who used those instruments with more 
facility than their tongues ; but whose 
decorum was faultless, whose dress per- 
fection; who sat down and rose up, 
happy in the consciousness that their sur- 
roundings were irreproachable, the company 
well assorted and of the best type; that 
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there was no danger of being too agreeable 
to a "nobody," when, in fact, the only 
fear was that the company was too select 
to exert itself to be agreeable at all. 

But the mixed company was by far the 
most interesting study. It consisted of all 
Mrs Lechamp's acquaintances — not friends 
— ^there were some of these latter present, 
but they held grimly together, like squares 
in a regiment formed to prevent the enemy 
breaking through, at least they kept their 
dancing squares compact, something after 
this fashion, though formed from a more 
skeleton model. 

The promiscuous company then consisted 
of the acquaintances of Mrs Lechamp ; and 
of others, only known by name and repute, 
but who might probably be useful allies 
when Harry Lechamp came out as a candi- 
date at the next election ; that was the 
motive which prompted the invitations 
from Mrs Lechamp ; but Harry, good- 
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natured fellow, innocent of the ambitiou 
of his wife, thought only of giving the 
people an hospitable reception ; and, as 
the more the merrier, he would have 
asked the whole neighbourhood, without 
the least idea of any insufficiency of ac- 
commodation, or impropriety in making 
room for all comers. 

The private theatricals were a failure — 
they often are — but we had done our 
best to make them succeed. I had acted 
a prominent part — new to the work; so 
that all my industry went for little, and 
all the efforts of my charming co-partmer 
and instructress were therefore thrown away 
on my behalf. We had worked, or pro- 
fessed to do so, for several days — that is, 
we had fitted on costumes, thrown our- 
selves into most curious attitudes, " looked 
love at eyes that ne'er might look again," 
with becoming ardour, had criticised our 
neighbour's positions, had talked, laughed. 
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and enjoyed rehearsals, with little real 
eflFect, I fear, as we were a failure. 

However, the audience laughed and en- 
couraged us more, as the actors became 
confused, and the voice of the prompter 
was audible. The dresses were good, and 
the arrangements were eflFective ; and had 
we been content to distinguish ourselves 
in tableaux vivants^ we might not have 
been so fataUy extinguished. 

We made short work of it, and began 
the dancing earlier than was announced. 
I believe they enjoyed this, notwithstand- 
ing all the little jealousies and rivalries 
that distressed the hearts of the promis- 
cuous company. 

Many came from Eokeby — many, but 
not Miss Agatha and her party. She 
would not have deigned to come with the 
"people" had she been asked, which she 
was not; for, though Miss Agatha was a 
dissenter, she was a great stickler for 
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social etiquette, and preferred stately visit- 
ing or staying at home, to the chance of 
touching the skirts of her social inferiors. 

There was a little of the military element 
present, dignified in deportment, suave in 
manners, but discreet, by no means com- 
promising their position by familiarity in 
public with any that had not at least the 
entrance to society. 

There were some medical representatives, 
punctilious in the extreme, going first 
steadily the round of their patients in the 
room, but finally revolving round the 
larger lights. 

There were the clergy, graciously be- 
nignant, bent upon recognising, clerically, 
the most humble of their acquaintances, 
with the words, " Delightful gathering ! 
So glad to see you here ! Hope you will 
enjoy our friend, Mrs Lechamp's kind 
efforts for us all ! " repeated constantly, 

till the duty round was over, and they 
VOL. n. I 
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could flatter their hostess, and hover round 
the chosen square in peace. 

These were all too unsure of their ground 
to do more. But the gentleman proper, 
or people of possession — the possession of 
land, ancestry, and money — chose their 
own partners from the promiscuous com- 
pany — all the pretty girls forsooth, and 
some even did the gallant to the numer- 
ous matrons. 

Harry Lechamp was deservedly popu- 
lar, as jovial and free as a host could be, 
and, except that he manifested a decided 
preference for beauty, fulfilled his duties 
excellently. Mrs Lechamp also did well ; 
but her eflForts were less successful, for as 
she went the round of her guests, there 
was a formality beyond, or behind, her 
politeness, and her graciousness was too 
palpable to be generally attractive — people 
like to be received as equals, and it re- 
quires infinite tact to hide the act of 
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unbending. Here Mrs Lechamp was de- 
ficient ; but she meant well, and was really 
anxious that all should be amused. 

There were some tradespeople present, 
and they comported themselves well ; de- 
sirous only to retain the good esteem of 
their customers, they could regard the high 
places of life with little envy. Doubtless 
some of the pretty daughters strove to 
emulate the maidens of higher station, 
but they were only daughters — not repre- 
sentatives of a class. 

The most difficult people were those 
guests bordering on society — ^by society, 
I mean the upper ten of a country district, 
or the highest class of the neighbourhood, 
diflfering in degree according to circum- 
stances — ^those on the verge of this were 
people of independent means, whose ante- 
cedents were doubtful or unknown; either 
being ofiences beyond pardon by society. 
Amongst these were a vast number of 
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spinsters and widows, the former being 
generally fidgid and unbending by nature, 
inclination and policy ; the latter, sociable, 
but too cautious to indulge the propensity ; 
being quite willing to be amused by any- 
body possessing only an average amount 
of conversational interest, but so afraid of 
getting to know some one whom it would 
not do to cultivate, that they dare not enjoy 
the friendliness around them. These may 
almost take rank with the military men 
in their shifty devices to shirk acquaint- 
ances found wanting in social eligibility; 
and in that florid manner which can con- 
ceal caution in the most masterly manner 
when advisable. They never see anything 
objectionable, and always readily find the 
reverse. 

With such conflicting elements you may 
readily suppose there was much diflBculty 
in coalition, and people sought their friends 
and kept to them, though, at the beginning 
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of the evening, there was some semblance 
of general sociability, and an eflFort made 
to seem in a friendly mood one with 
another. As the night wore on the 
separation became more marked, and each 
set determinately excluded all others, and 
as determinately gave itself up to unre- 
strained enjoyment. 

It began with the mighty phalanx of 
the crack regiment, and spread, as such 
an example will. We need little en- 
couragement to be exclusive ; the spirit 
extends to all classes ; it is neither natural, 
rational, nor spiritual, but universally 
human; it is not the less execrable that 
we all suffer it. 

I enjoyed the evening fairly well. Nell 
was there, the beauty of the family, and 
Mrs Lechamp's youngest sister. The 
glorious Nell, whom Harry Lechamp had 
desired to make me a free gift of He 
might have had his will, perhaps, had I 
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been fancy free — it is barely within the 
range of possibilities that her beauty and 
brightness might have seriously impressed 
me, had I never known Maude. 

I say it is possible, but I do not thereby 
detract from the creed, which I hold in 
common with all true lovers, that love is 
an idolatry not to be commanded, but 
which is directed by some superior force 
that strikes a dart unawares, as regards 
our volition, and secures us with triumph, 
binding us to the wheels of the conqueror's 
chariot with stronger cords than if we 
had tangible knowledge of them, and 
could thus sever them at our own sweet 
will. 

We know not what binds us ; what 
attraction draws us ; what sweet sym- 
pathy exists for our spirit ; what affini- 
ties that other nature has for ours. We 
know only that we are thus bound, thus 
attracted, thus solaced in spirit, thus 
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attuned to harmony. In this sweet con- 
sciousness we may well forget to search 
for the root of the matter. 

But Nell was charming, if too slang, 
if too boisterous ; if too much of the 
" fellow " to be a heroine. And I had 
seen her before ; in the train we had met, 
and we both instantly recognised each 
other. She, with a louder laugh than 
many ladies think correct, proclaimed the 
chance acquaintanceship, though it was 
only one of sight. 

** I know you already ! what fun ! I 
did not think we should meet here. This 
is awful luck ; how jolly ! Mr Maxwell 
and I are old friends, Harry, I declare ! 
We met when I was going to that good 
old soul Madge Rayne — the old maid, 
you know. We call her slow-coach, but 
she is a dear old thing for all that. She 
was in the train too, Mr Maxwell. How 
awfully jolly this is! Don't look at me. 
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Maria, and make your eyes unnecessarily 
large — they are goggles enough without 
that, second only to my own." 

And Nell laughed and looked at me 
mischievously, with the large blue eyes, 
as if bent upon shocking sister Maria s 
proprieties. 

The next minute those eyes looked 
almost infantine in their simplicity, and 
Harry Lechamp, kissing her on both 
cheeks, declared she " was but a baby 
yet." 

He was evidently delighted with her, 
and together they sided in occasionally 
outwitting the amiable Maria, and play- 
ing some prank upon her, for the fun 
of upsetting her dignity. Miss Nell was 
a privileged person, and Maria humoured 
her ; she was like a spoiled child to 
Harry, and they were both so jolly and 
good-natured, that Maria forgave them 
to any extent. No one else ever ven- 
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tured to play tricks on her — ^no one else 
ever fancied she could understand a 
joke ; she was a very serious person to 
every one else, but these constant allies 
were so privileged, because she enjoyed 
their forgetfulness of her dignity. It is 
only another example of an ordinary 
fact. Impudence is petted by dignity, 
because familiarity is so unusual, so 
novel, therefore so racy. 

But this prior acquaintanceship, as Nell 
chose to call it, formed an interest be- 
tween us. Hence Nel adopted me as a 
prime favourite — coached me for the 
private theatricals — danced with me, 
and made herself generally so agreeable, 
that Harry thought his match - making 
would end well, and Rokeby gossip de- 
clared to all listeners that the sister of 
Mrs Lechamp was engaged to the 
stranger gentleman from the north, who 
had been staying there so long. 
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' Miss Agatha heard it, and announced 
it thus to Maude, as Miss Georgina after- 
wards told me. 

" There, Maude, you have lost your 
chance, and I hope you are satisfied. You 
might have played your cards better, 
child ! However, you did not care about 
him, I suppose. It is all over Rokeby 
that Yorke Maxwell and Nell Tempest 
are eno^aojed to be married." 

Maude made no reply ; she looked very 
pale and sat quite still; but presently 
she rose to leave the room, and remarked, 
as if answering Miss Agatha's speech of 
a moment gone, though it was quite a 
quarter-of-an-hour afterwards. 

" I hope he will be very happy." 

She looked so deadly white that Miss 
Georgina would have followed her, but 
Maude motioned her away, as she repeated, 
like one dazed, — "I hope he will be 
happy." 
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Miss Georgina has since often told me 
the particulars of Maude's behaviour that 
morning, and I do not think that, at any- 
time, even to this day, I have heard, 
or can hear it, without feeling a fresh 
and deep interest in the recital. It was 
such a proof of her love to me ! What 
a blessing that Nell Tempest aflfected me ; 
and that gossip can sometimes be useful 
as well as venomous ! 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



MAUDE RELENTS. 




HAD letters from Italy announc- 
ing my uncle's immediate return, 
and his desire that I should be 
in London to meet him. Nina wrote also, 
very sadly, to say that he was no better 
— that he longed for home and for me. 
I believe her sadness arose entirely from 
hopelessness of his recovery, and not from 
any feeling that she was not suflficient 
for his happiness. She had loved too 
sadly, and too truly, for any petty jealousy 
to discompose her now. 
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Tom Chance also wrote impatiently, tcy 
know if there was any prospect for him 
at Dalrymple. I began to think that I 
was becoming selfish ; and so I resolved 
to give myself up no longer to love- 
making as the sole occupation of life. 

I had been in correspondence with the 
old doctor at Dalrymple about my friend's 
business, after consulting by letter with 
my uncle. The latter simply approved 
of my plan, as he always did of any- 
thing I might suggest in relation to 
Dalrymple. 

I had employed Mr Hawley to broach 
the matter pleasantly to Dr Angus. I 
had felt some compunction in suggesting 
this alteration, as it seemed officious and 
almost like treating Dr Angus with dis- 
respect ; but I knew it would be shortly 
a necessity to have a second properly 
qualified man, to supplement the old 
doctor ; and that possibly some sharp 
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practitioner would discover this, and set 
up for himself, in opposition to Dr 
Angus. 

It was simply a sentimental scru- 
pulosity on my part, so I deputed Mr 
Hawley, who was always pleased to do 
me a favour, to mention the matter to 
his old friend. I do not know whether 
he had many of the doctor's crochets 
to combat ; possibly so, for no one shares 
an empire where he has once reigned as 
supreme head, without misgiving and 
compunction. 

But Mr Hawley was a patient man — 
he would hear his objections and consider 
them, answering mildly ; and putting 
forward the probability of a more for- 
midable division of power, if this pro- 
position were refused. 

All I knew was, that the matter was 
virtually settled, subject only to technical 
arrangements between my friend and Dr 
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Angus as to percentage on future profits. 
For my part, I had paved the way by a 
golden tribute to the doctor's presumed 
professional ability, which had won for 
him credit and renown, and a practice 
without a rival for miles around. 

But Chance was not aware of the suc- 
cessful issue to my efforts on his behalf, 
and so wrote, half reproachfully, of his 
own necessity, and the impatience and 
anxiety with which he and Helen awaited 
their future luck. 

I could only blame myself that considera- 
tion for my uncle's health, and my friend's 
prospects had been secondary to my own 
anxieties — that Maude had intervened be- 
tween me and all the dear old ties, and 
rendered them, for the moment, less im- 
portant to me than they should be. 

We were reading our letters leisurely 
while taking breakfast, and, for my own 
part, forming plans at the same time ; and 
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I hastily imparted the latter to my 
friend. 

"My uncle is comiDg home again," I 
said. "I must meet him in town pre- 
sently, and so, Lechamp, I shall have to 
leave here. I have trespassed already too 
long on your hospitality, Mrs Lechamp. 
My only excuse is in the graciousness of 
my hostess, and the pleasantness of my 
surroundings, which have been too attrac- 
tive for me to tear myself away from in 
reasonable time." 

I smiled and glanced at Nell with flattery 
in my eye, at which that young lady said, — 

" Don't implicate me, that's a good 
fellow. I am a fresh importation entirely, 
and not responsible. Be sensible, and 
stick to facts. You're here, and your wel- 
come ; and if you like to stay who's to 
say you nay ? Am I expounding your 
laws of hospitality, Harry, or my own, or 
Maria's, or altogether in a heap ? " 
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"Mine assuredly, you rattlepate," said 
Harry. " And your own I bet ten to one 
on ! — and Maria's too," he added, with less 
assurance. 

"Must you really go, Yorke?" And 
he glanced at Nell as though saying, 
" Who could withstand her ? " 

"Yes, I fear so," I said, with becoming 
hesitation. "My uncle may arrive any 
day, and I have arrangements to make 
for him. Yes, Lechamp, I fear this must 
be my last day." 

"Well, Yorke, if this is really so, we 
must make the best of it, and take a good 
day in the saddle — there's a meet to-day. 
Nell can enjoy this too." 

"I am very sorry," I said, "that my 
engagements in Kokeby will prevent me 
making one of you. It is bad form, I 
fear, to make plans without consulting the 
powers that be," I added, smiling an 
apologetic inquiry of Mrs Lechamp. 

VOL. IL K 
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But Harry replied, — 

" Simply humbug, Yorke ! This is 
Liberty Hall ; my guests do as they 
please. But I am confoundedly sorry," 
he added, with a vicious glance that in- 
cluded Nell. 

" What have I to do with it all, 
Harry ? " she said innocently. " Oh, fie ! 
I did not fancy you could look so cross. 
Come, smooth the ugly wrinkles out of 
your jolly old face, and be comfortable, 
there's a good boy. TU be a regular 
trump to-day ! Why, bless me, I would 
rather do anything than have you look at 
me like that, Harry." 

Whereat Lechamp laughed as usual, 
and declared, "He did not envy any one 
who could forsake such a jolly little girl ; 
and they too would have a grand day 
of it." 

" Of course, Harry," she said ; " a regular 
crusher ! Who doubts it ? " 
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I arrived at the cottage, the only 
dwelling in Kokeby that had a personality 
for me, but the Misses Graham received 
me alone, and so coldly, that I was at a 
loss to understand the meaning of the 
change. 

" My niece," replied Miss Agatha, in 
answer to my inquiries, "is not so well — 
but no important relapse," she added, on 
seeing my countenance change from ex- 
pectancy to regret. " She is weak and 
nervous, and therefore a little trying to 
get on with. She is not an ordinary girl, 
Mr Maxwell ; she does not complain ; but 
she spends much of the day alone, ana 
is far from being good company ; so I 
would not advise you to seek for any 
amusement if you may chance to see 
her." 

"Miss Graham," I answered seriously, 
"I do not expect amusement, nor wish 
for it. I am pained to think she cares 
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80 little for me as to be invisible when 
I call ; and I regret more than that to 
hear her health is again failing. I thought 
you fully understood that Miss Rivers' 
happiness and welfare are as dear to me 
as my own. I begin to fear now that 
mine will never be of any consequence 
to her." 

I said this sadly, and Miss Georgina 
interrupted me good-naturedly, — 

" Oh yes, they are, Mr Maxwell ! You 
are mistaken." 

But her sister silenced her. 

" Hush, Georgina ! Do mind your own 
business — this is mine. And how about 
Miss Tempest, Mr Maxwell? How many 
young ladies' hearts do you intend to win 
and throw away before your masculine 
vanity is fully gratified ? " 

"Not one, I hope, Miss Graham. And 
I am quite at a loss to understand your 
allusion to Miss Tempest. I have only 
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known her for a few days ; and I loved 
your niece previously, which ought, to you, 
at once to give the lie to any report which 
may have got abroad about two innocent 
individuals. I assure you Miss Tempest 
would enjoy this as a good joke, and be 
as amused, as I cannot help being myself. 
But tell me. Miss Graham, did Maude 
hear and believe that I had behaved so 
shamefully ? I hope she does not think 
me capable of such meanness and unmanly 
heartlessness ? " 

"We will say nothing about the un- 
manliness of such conduct, Mr Maxwell. 
Men do such things ! And it is diflficult 
to pin your faith upon a man's honour, 
when facts confront you which belie it. 
My niece was told that you were positively 
engaged to Miss Tempest." 

" A slander — a cruel slander ! " I ex- 
claimed vehemently. 

Just then Maude entered the room, quite 
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unexpected by her aunts, who looked their 
surprise as she came up to me slowly and 
dispiritedly. She extended her hand to 
me, and her grave face seemed to carica- 
ture the usual smiling one, when her lips 
essayed a poor attempt at a smile, which 
the sad eyes refused to second. 

" We have not seen you lately," she 
said, and I took her dear hand and held 
it a second, which disconcerted her ; for, as 
she drew it away, she trembled so visibly 
that I hastily placed a chair for her. She 
did not seat herself in it, but found another 
on the sofa by Miss Georgina. 

" Do 3^ou know why I have been a less 
frequent visitor than usual. Miss Rivers ? " 
I asked. 

" We have heard of your gaiety," she said. 

" Gaiety ! I repeated." No gaiety could 

have kept me away. It was your own 

treatment of me — your cruelty — your 
disdain." 



i 
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" Disdain ! " Maude said, in a faint tone. 
" Not that, Mr Maxwell." 

** Do you mean to say that you do 
not know, that no power on earth could 
have kept me from you, except your 
own?" I said passionately, unmindful of 
her discomposure, and being determined 
that, if no private interview were granted, 
I would make love to the girl in the pres- 
ence of her aunts. 

Miss Agatha drew herself up rather 
primly, as if she disapproved of young 
men making love — she. had no objection 
to marriage, and the folUes of courtship 
in the abstract; but when it came to 
such things happening under her very 
eyes, it shocked her. 

Miss Georgina blushed, and tears were 
in hiClr eyes, as she said, venturing to 
suggest a proceeding to Agatha, almost 
for the first time in her life, — ** Agatha, 
the children will be better left alone a 
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little. It is time for you to see cook — 
and Willis was wishing to know about 
repairing your lace collar sometime ago." 

Miss Georgina was fully aware that 
Agatha might think it her duty to mount 
guard over Maude ; but she knew also 
that her punctual attendance to house- 
hold matters was proverbial ; and so she 
managed, for once, to marshal her sister 
away from the field, and left it clear for 
my further operations. 

I took her place on the sofa by Maude, 
and when she would have risen, gently 
detained her. 

"No, Miss Kivers — Maude, you must 
not go ! I have given you freedom from 
my presence long enough. I have kept 
away because you hated me so much, 
that you could not treat a poor fellow 
with civility— because, when I would have 
shown you my love, you stopped me by 
your unapproachable manner. You thought 
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my heart was hard as adamant, and that 
your cruelty could not wound. Now, I 
am come to tell you that my determina- 
tion is to stand such treatment no longer 
— to tell you once again that my heart 
is too tender and true to be made a 
plaything of by any girl." 

" I know what you mean," interrupted 
Maude, with pale lips that quivered slightly. 
"You mean that you have found another, 
who values your love more lightly than 
I did ; but you need not have taken 
so much trouble to recapitulate all my 
ofiences, Mr Maxwell," she said proudly. 
" I would have released you freely, from 
any little entanglement with myself, from 
which you may have imagined you re- 
quired an excuse to break. I have heard 
of your engagement, and, — and I hope 
she will make you happy ! " 

" Never, Maude ! Never ! " I exclaimed 
passionately, and I clasped her in my 
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arms recklessly, careless of her reproaches. 
I kissed her sweet face repeatedly ; and 
when I at last released her,- exclaimed, 
** There ! At least I have taken my own 
reward for the patient pursuit of the 
most hard-hearted girl that lives — I have 
punished you for believing in my faith- 
lessness ; and for your willingness to pre- 
sent the love cast at your feet to another, 
and if you mean to go on in the same 
strain, Maude, I will do it again — I am 
reckless^ — I do not care if I offend and 
displease you. I love you so much, that 
my love shall compel yours — I will not 
leave this room till you promise it — or, 
if you really cannot, Maude," I added, 
more temperately, " I will leave you for 
ever." 

My words were evidently taking effect. 
Maude was trembling so much as she 
stood, as I had left her, half indignant 
at my vehemence, and looking ready tp 
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take flight if I offered again to take her 
in my arms ; she was so frightened, that 
her white face and trembling form brought 
me to my senses. 

"What a brute I am," I said. "Dear 
Maude, forgive me ! Sit down, my dearest, 
and I will talk calmly to you, and not 
vex you by my freedom." 

She obeyed me, saying, " I do not quite 
understand you, Mr Maxwell. We heard 
you were to marry Miss Tempest." 

"You did not — you could not believe 
that, Maude ? " I said reproachfully." 

" What could I do but believe what all 
the world did ? " she answered. 

"I hoped you were different to all the 
world, dear," I said tenderly. 

"Mr Maxwell, I have been very un- 
happy." 

" Dearest ! " I said rapturously, " because 
you thought me untrue ? " 

She bowed her head in assent. 
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"Do you know what you are saying, 
Maude ? You make me very happy, for 
you infer that my truth or falseness is of 
material consequence to you." 

She blushed, but looked up bravely. 

" I thought I did not care, but I found 
it was a mistake," she said. 

I could scarcely believe I had heard her 
ariffht, and as I drew my beloved close 
to my dd.. I .aid,- 

" Maude, tell me truly, do you love me ? 
Will you be my wife ? " 

" I love 5^ou, Yorke. I knew it when 
the report of your engagement came out. 
I guessed it before." 

**0h, my darling, my own true, brave 
darling ! And you will never again doubt 
my love, sweet Maude ? " 

'' Never, Yorke ! " 

" Oh, Maude, dear one ! say again — * I 
love you, Yorke,' and satisfy my greedy 
ears by the repeated assurance." 
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**Now you are too bad," said Maude, 
drawing herself away from my arms. But 
I refused to release her. 

" Well, I am contented, dearest," I said ; 
"but you must stay just where you are, 
with my arm round you, and your head 
on my shoulder, or I shall think it is all 
too good to be true." 

I looked into my darling's face, and she 
blushed beneath my ardent gaze ; her eye- 
lids drooped, to hide the love in her own 
lustrous eyes ; but I saw them, and the 
glamour of love those depths betrayed 
dwelt with me. 

"Yorke," she said softly, her head still 
on my shoulder, " I was very wicked and 
cross, but I did not mean to be unkind." 

•' Never mind now, darling," I said com- 
plaisantly. 

"I did not want to be convinced," she 
continued ; " I did not want to marry you, 
though I felt I was beginning to love you." 
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*'It is not beginning to love me now," 
I said, ** but quite, altogether loving me — 
the dearest love in the world," I added, 
with self-gmtidation in mj tone. 

•'Don't be saucy," said Maude bewitch- 
ingly ; " I shall rebel — ^I have never pro- 
mised to many you." 

'*It is true," I said half anxiously; but 
I caught the glance of her loving eyes, 
which re-assured me ; " but you will many 
me, darling, very soon ? " I urged. 

"Sometime," said Maude playfuUy. 

•• Next week ? " I asked. 

She drew herself, indignantly, quite away 
from me. So I modestly retracted my words. 

" Well, then, next month ? " 

I was enjoying her confusion and her 
anger, for she looked very pretty, as she 
gradually shrank further and further from 
me, till the whole length of the 80& 
separated us. 

" I will not talk to you any more, you 
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provoking Yorke," she said, as she rose. 
" I will go and send Aunt Agatha to 
scold you." 

"But, Maude, wait an instant," I said. 
" Do you know I am going away to- 
morrow ? " 

Her face expressed chagrin, disappoint- 
ment and surprise. 

" Dear Maude," I said, " I do not know 
how I shall tear myself away from you." 
I held her hand, fondling it, and looking 
at her small white fingers. I said, ** Be- 
fore I go, Maude, I should like to make 
our engogement conspicuous. You must 
constantly wear the ring that I intend to 
place on this dear little finger. I should 
like everybody to see that you belong to 
me, dearest, for fear they should be rash 
enough to make love to my darling." 

"They will not dare to be rude, like 
you have been, Yorke, to kiss me when I 
did not care for you, and to hold my 
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hand ever so long. You were altogether 
a very forward, bad boy." 

I kissed her, and said,— 

" I really believe you always loved me. 
You were very forgiving and good, little 
Maudie." 

"I will not confess that I loved you; 
but I do not think another man would 
have had so much audacity," said Maude, 
laughing a little. "I do not know what 
to think of your going away to-morrow. 
It does not look like being in love with 
me in earnest." 

" Oh, Maude, do not say that. You 
know that I am in earnest. You can 
read the love in my eyes, as I in yours." 

" You must not profess to be so 
clever, or I will never look at you," she 
replied, depriving me forthwith of that 
pleasure. 

*'But," I said, "it does not signify, 
Maude. I have seen them before ; I re* 
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member it all. Their message is engraven 
on my heart." 

" You are too romantic, Yorke ; and you 
fancy things," said my saucy Maude. 

"But to return to the subject of my 
leaving you, Maude," for I found we were 
constantly falling into love raptures, and 
forgetting how the precious moments were 
passing away without the necessary ex- 
planations. 

"I do not know how to do it, darling! 
You see I had arranged it all before you 
were so kind to me. I had half feared to 
leave Rokeby to-morrow a disappointed 
inan, instead of your own happy Yorke, my 
Maude. Thank God that it is not so ! " 
I said reverently. 

Maude pressed my hand to express her 
satisfaction that I remembered the Giver 
xxx the gift, and by this mark of favour 
nearly led me astray again. 

VOL. II. L 
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However, I set myself resolutely to avoid 
temptation till my tale was told. 

"I had determined to take either your 
acceptance or refusal to-day, Maude, and 
to have done with uncertainty." 

" Oh, you dreadful Yorke ! " 

" Not at all, Maudie — only I had a right 
to a straightforward answer." 

"You will be very stem — very unfor- 
giving. I am quite frightened, Yorke ! " 

" My darling Maude ! But you are 
joking and teasing. You know I shall 
always be the soul of tenderness, and 
only too devoted to my wife." 

" I don't know it at all, Mr Bumptious," 
said Maude. 

I laughed, and continued, — 

" My uncle is coming home, Maude." 

" Your uncle ? Oh, I know — the one 
with the foreign wife ! He is coming 
back to England ? I am so glad ; he will 
be safer, less likely to be converted by 
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his wife. You ate pleased that he is 
coming ? " she asked. 

How sweet it was to know that she 
wished to be assured of my satisfaction — 
that my hopes and fears and interests 
were hers also ! 

" Very pleased, dear Maude/' I answered. 
" When shall I show him my wife ? " 

" Yorke, I am not to be made a show 
of! I shall be very glad to know your 
friends ; but I will not be exhibited like 
a last new purchase, or a horse brought 
out and put through its paces, to be 
approved or disapproved of by the be- 
holders." 

" My darling Maude ! I only wished 
very naturally that my uncle, who has 
been almost dearer to me than a father, 
should know you ; but this shall be when 
and how you like, dearest." 

"And I know I am a cross girl, ready 
to be aggressive at the first opportunity. 
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Perhaps you will get used to me, like 
everybody else, and cease to be good and 
forbearing." 

"I hope I shall get used to you, my 
darling ; but I believe that we shall be so 
united in thought and feeling that the 
forbearance will not be needed. As to 
your being cross, Maude, I think that is 
nearly all assumed ; but if it is not, I love 
you just as you are, and faults of humour 
will never alter me. I am going away 
from here partly to be in readiness for 
my uncle when he comes ; partly to 
arrange some business for a friend, of 
whom you will hear particulars when 
there is time ; and then I have stayed 
already so long with Lechamp, that Mrs 
Lechamp will begin to think me intrusive." 

" And Miss Tempest ? " said Maude 
inquiringly. 

"My darling. Miss Tempest is no more 
to me than any other nice girl." 
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" Oh, you dreadful Yorke ; you are a 
flirt after all ! " 

" No, Maude ! Whatever I may have 
been before, as your promised husband, 
I shall never flirt! And, dearest, I shall 
expect the same faithfulness from yourself. 
Are you willing to give up all the world 
for me, as I am for you, Maude ? " 

" Yes, Yorke ; I will be true." 

Dear Maude, so genuine and faithful, 
how well that promise has been kept ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 




THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND MB. 

TOLD Harry Lechamp of my 
engagement ; and, in spite of 
his vexation that Nell had not 
been chosen by me for a bride, he pro- 
mised to bring Mrs Lechamp to Dalrymple 
to see my wife at some future time. 

And Nell was inclined to go to Rokeby 
and make a friendship with Maude forth- 
with. But as Mrs Lechamp did not re- 
ceive Miss Graham, I advised her not to 
venture upon so officious a proceeding. 
Miss Graham would probably have turned 
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her away from the door with a " not at 
home," though she had been actually 
visible to the visitor through the draw- 
ing-room window. 

I parted from my friends early, and so 
gave myself time for a hurried call at the 
cottage. I had to be received by the 
Misses Graham as a future relative ; for I 
had left Maude to make them acquainted 
with the happy change in our prospects— 
I had not seen them a second time on the 
previous day. 

Miss Agatha looked very pleased when 

she greeted me, and Miss Georgina was 

literally beaming ; but the latter blushed 

as if she felt the adoption of a new 

masculine relative to be a little awkward ; 

and Miss Agatha was agitated in her own 

dignified way. 

She said, — 

''Maude has told us, Mr Maxwell, that 

she has accepted your offer of marriage. 
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I am well satisfied that it should be 
so. 

This with the air of a queen vouchsafing 
her consent, without which no other would 
be valid. 

"I hope Maude will be happy with 
you, and you with her; but husbands 
are different to lovers, and a married 
woman has much to put up with." 

She said this so bitterly, that I hastened 
to assure her "That she need have no 
fear but that her niece's happiness would 
be certain, to any extent that depended 
upon my own efforts to maintain it." 

" Possibly you mean well, Mr Maxwell," 
she said ; " but men are changeable." 

I began to be alarmed ; if this should 
be the preaching my darling would listen 
to constantly, she might be contaminated 
by the doctrine. I saw that Miss Agatha 
must have a bone of contention. While my 
fate was doubtful, Maude was the victim-^ 
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her folly and contrariety the bone. Now 
I had taken her place, and that objection- 
able creature to a spinster, a husband 
— or husbands as a class — was the 
bone. 

I should not have regretted the change, 
had it relieved Maude ; but it seemed as 
though she must needs still be the victim. 
Luckily, I remembered that Maude's sense 
of humour would uphold her. The ridicu- 
lousness of Miss Agatha's attacks upon 
unfortunate man, and the presumption of 
a spinster, imagining that she realised the 
position of a much abused wife, would 
only stimulate Maude's mirth. I could 
afford, therefore, to smile at Miss Agatha's 
remarks, insulting as they were to my 
own sex. 

" Now, Miss Graham, I must proclaim 
against such treason ! " I said. '' It is 
lucky for me that I am not pleading as 
a lover at your feet." 
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Miss Agatha was half inclined to be 
angry, but a little gratified. 

" When I was young it might have been, 
at least my experience tells me so," she 
said, smiling a little, and with an actual 
attempt at blushing. 

** But I should have asked in vain, 
like all the rest, Miss Agatha. I could 
not hope that I might have induced — ^if 
I had been so fortunate as to know you 
in those early days, could you possibly 
have relented, Miss Agatha ? " 

"Young men were not so forward in 
my day," said Miss Agatha dryly. "I 
am thankful to say that no inducement 
ever made — ever could make me give 
up my present freedom. We will 
not speak about this, if you please, 
Mr Maxwell. Pray, show me a little 
respect." 

"Miss Agatha, that is my wish — my 
most earnest wish. I value your good 
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opinion beyond that of any woman, save 
one — ^that is, my future wife." 

I said these last words, with some pride. 
It was the truth that I spoke, though 
with a motive of flattery. I wanted to 
have Miss Agatha on my side, as she 
would be a powerful ally, therefore I 
must win her good-will. 

And the very fact of acknowledging this 
necessity was enough for my purpose. 
Miss Agatha thought the engagement 
had been entered upon too hastily; her 
advice had been unsought, her permission 
taken as a matter of course at the last 
moment. Though she had been a con- 
senting party to the event, she had 
not been consulted as to the time and 
mode of it ; and she thought that Maude 
should have referred me again to herself 
instead of persuming to accept me at 
once. Miss Agatha was now propitiated. 

" I am going away to-day," I continued. 
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"And this compelled me to hasten the 
matter with Maude, Miss Agatha." 

Miss Agatha thawed several degrees. 

" I suppose she will remain with you at 
present. Now, you know, Miss Agatha, 
I am a very lonely bachelor, and want a 
wife as soon as possible, for, though you 
ladies can manage without us, it is well 
known we are but poor, helpless creatures 
without the ladies; we cannot afford to 
be as independent as you are, so we have 
to sue for our privileges as humbly as 
we can. And, Miss Agatha, will you help 
me to get my wife ? I mean in reasonable 
time — I am afraid Maude is a little bad 
to manage, but you might do it if you 
tried. Miss Agatha. What do you think 
of next month ? " 

Miss Agatha held up both hands, in 
deprecation of my proposition. 

'^The world is going mad," she said. 
"A man to think that he can ask and 
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have so easily. As if a girl must not have 
time to change her mind. I shall never 
agree to anything so improper — so do not 
expect it, Mr Maxwell." 

" I accept your correction for the present, 
Miss Agatha ; you want time to think of 
it ; it will not seem so dreadful for a man 
to want to be married, when you have 
given the matter your sober judgment, 
and taken into consideration my forlorn 
estate. I waive the point for the present, 
leaving it to your generosity. But can 
I see Maude now before I leave ? " 

" I will send her, Mr Maxwell," she 
said; "but I beg you will not turn the 
girl's head by naming marriage. You 
quite frighten ws with your boldness, and 
a young girl would be naturally timid 
about such a subject." 

"But, Miss Agatha," I said, "that is 
the object of our engagement, and as for 
a girl changing her mind, I consider we 
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are so solemnly promised to each other, 
that any idea of being unfaithful ought 
to be impossible to cither of us." 

" Oughts are not always regarded," said 
Miss Agatha sententiously. 

"I must say good-bye then, Miss 
Agatha." 

" Good-bye, Mr Maxwell. I will take 
care of Maude. She will be under my 
own eye — quite safe from possible lovers 
— so do not be anxious. You have be- 
haved well, and have won as much of my 
good opinion as any man can. You may 
write to Maude ; there is no possible ob- 
jection to that. " 

And Miss Agatha looked inquiringly at 
her sister, as if she could not trust herself to 
give such a free permission without advice. 

"None, certainly, Agatha," said Miss 
Georgina ; " remember my own loss through 
refusing to answer letters." 

Miss Agatha coloured. 
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" That was not my fault," she said 
tartly. "He was fickle and worthless, 
Georgina." 

Georgina sighed, and said, — 

" We will let bygones be bygones, 
Agatha; but Maude shall not regret as 
I do, if I can help it." 

" Don't be foolish, Georgina." 

Miss Agatha left the room, but Miss 
Greorgina remained for a moment to say, — 

" I am so glad, Mr Maxwell, Maude is 
80 happy. It would have broken her 
heart if you had forsaken her. I know 
what such a fate is, and I would save 
her at any cost ; but, thank God, you 
are true and good, and Maude does not 
need my help. She is very steadfast — 
she will not change nor waver. Be faithful 
to her, Mr Maxwell ! " 

" I will. Miss Georgina ! God helping 
me, I will never cause her a moment's 
sorrow." 
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** Mr Maxwell, when she heard of 
your engagement to Miss Tempest, she 
was in a sad way." And then Miss 
Georgina first recounted to me Maude's 
reception of that fortunate report, 
which had caused such a happy self- 
revelation to Maude of her love for me. 
She told me all about it, and added, 
" You will always be sure from know- 
ing this, of the depth of Maude's aflFection 
for you." 

** Thank you for telling me. Miss 
Georgina ; and for all your help and 
comfort throughout." 

" It was not much," she said, with 
tears in her eyes. **God bless you-^ 
you and Maude together ! " 

And she left me, just as a light step 
sounded on the floor, and my darling, 
radiant with happiness, but timid and 
blushing, greeted me. - 

It was with a strange combination 
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of nervousness and joy, that I took her 
hand and tenderly kissed her. I wa:s less 
bold than when we parted. I was more 
reverent — I dared not all at once dispel 
the distance between us, and fold her 
in my arms. But I put one arm round 
her, and breathed such words as lovers 
only can coin. 

And she ? She was coy and yet tender. 
She did not call me Yorke at first, and 
none of the fervour of yesterday's passion 
was visible in her manner. But I knew 
that she loved me ; and she was playful 
and appropriative ; asking me, " Why I 
had been talking so long to Aunt Agatha ? 
Did I know that the latter had no faith 
in the virtues of men, as a class, and 
myself in particular." 

" What have I done, darling ? " I said 
with a smile. 

" Nothing especially flagrant, except in 
wanting me," Maude replied, her cheeks 

VOL. n. M 
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becoming so red in the explanation, that 
I kissed them fervently. 

" Who could help it, Maude ? " I said 
fondly. 

" You if you liked, you naughty Yorke." 

" But I did not ; and never shall like so 
exceptionally foolish and self-denying a pro- 
ceeding, which might dispossess me of such 
bliss as this. Maude, why have you this 
power over me — this distracting influence ? " 

She looked at me so merrily, so mis- 
chievously, and yet with the light of love 
in those to me wonderful eyes. Beautiful 
they must have been to any man ; but 
to me wonderful in the newness, in the 
depth of the love that they revealed ; 
and for me — an object so unworthy ! I 
felt humbled, though satisfied with the 
knowledge thus obtained. 

The truest lovers are ever the least 
exulting. The very extent of their adora- 
tion involves some self-abasement 
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" I do not mean to say Aunt Agatha 
has any natural dislike to you," continued 
Maude, determined to produce Aunt 
Agatha's opinions as a shield against my 
own about herself, personally. 

" I am not afraid of her dislike — having 
your promise," I said indifferently, still 
intently gazing into Maude's eyes. 

Her eyelids drooped ; she was confused, 
remembering my acknowledgment of the 
revelation those eyes had given me 
yesterday. But I revenged myself in 
another way. And when I held her 
clasped in my arms, and caressed her 
sweet face, I said, — 

"Aunt Agatha has befriended me so 
far, why should she turn against me 
because I want my wife ? I do, Maudie ! 
Do not be so rebellious, darling. You 
cannot wonder that I want to keep you 
always with me, you dear, fluttering 
little bird. Why are you so agitated, 
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dear one? I am going away almost 
directly; and this parting is such an 
awful reality to me, that I long for the 
time when I can take my wife with me. 
My own darling, be merciful to your 
poor Yorke ! If you do not marry me 
soon, I shall have to come and live 
at Rokeby, and frighten your . aunts by 
my impropriety in being always on the 
doorstep, and always with Miss Rivers ; 
and altogether such a foolish lover, that 
the good ladies will be shocked, and 
encourage matrimony in self-defence. 

Maude laughed. 

** It is time for you to go now," she said. 

** I believe it is, Maude, and you will 
not answer me seriously. When will you 
be all my own ? " 

" Seriously, then, I will think of it when 
you have had time to repent." 

" I shall never do that, Maude," I 
asserted ; " and it is the same argument . 
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against my wishes being fulfilled as Aunt 
Agatha's; but she thought the ladies only 
were privileged to change their minds. 

" Both ! " Maude replied, laughingly. 

" Neither ! " I said solemnly. " Maude, 
dearest, ours is a sacred compact, and not 
to be lightly broken ; though we have 
as yet entered into it only between our- 
selves, it is almost as binding as a 
ceremony. Do you agree with me, dear 
one ? " 

** Yes, Yorke, I do ; but all the same it is 
best to take time," she replied coaxingly. 

I kissed 'her, and declared, " That she 
was the dearest girl in the world, and the 
best and truest." 

Had she not given me a satisfaction, 
which few lovers have, or expect — or merit, 
if it comes to that ? I was comforted by 
the certainty of her faithfulness, by the 
belief that nothing could come between 
us, in any unreasonable form ; that our 
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mutual bows would be kept, unless some 
graver obstacle than we knew of prevented 
their righteous fulfilment. And though I 
had pleaded for an early marriage, I had 
known the request would be refused ; but 
I thought, with some reason, that each 
efibrt to abridge the season of my pro- 
bation might lessen it ; and so I had 
taken time by the forelock. 

** Maude, you will write to me con- 
stantly — you will answer all my letters? ' 
I asked ; " and when am I to see you 
again, and how ? " I continued sadly, for 
the moment of our parting was near. 

" I promise to write ; and about our 
next meeting we can arrange by letter," 
she said archly. 

I was so miserable that I thought she 
had no right to be saucy ; I did not 
smile ; I said, — 

" Your aunts will never invite me here ; 
they are — " too confoundedly straight-laced 
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was on my tongue ; but I substituted 
the words — " too much the sworn foes of 
men." 

" Only of those they know nothing 
about — husbands," said Maude, with some 
humour. 

I laughed, and drew my darling again 
into my embrace triumphantly, as if the 
victor over a thousand spinster aunts. 

" But Maude," I whispered, " it is hor- 
rible to go away without any certainty 
of our next meeting. Be kind, dearest, 
and not saucy, not that I object to 
that sometimes — all your ways are pretty 
to me, darling — but now I want sympathy." 

" Poor Yorke ! really and truly, I do 
not like your going away." 

" Darling ! you dear, sweet Maude ! " 

" Don't, Yorke ! My head is not a 
horse's mane, that it can be treated so 
roughly." 

And I so tenderly careful not to ruffle 
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a hair of her head, that if, by mischance, 
it happened I smoothed it gently back 
to its accustomed resting place. But 
Maude's hair was somewhat frizzy never- 
theless by nature, habit and present 
usage. I was silent, wounded by her 
censure, and mournfully measuring the 
quickening moments. 

" Yorke, I am going to see Ernest and 
Adele in a few weeks. Do you think 
I shall see you there ? " she inquired, 
making a pretence of playing with her 
watch chain. 

There was a rainbow in my watery 
sky immediately. The sun shone for me 
once more — in my delight, I nearly for- 
got the horse's mane. Not quite ; but 
had I, Maude was charmed by my 
unfeigned rapture, and was no longer 
aggressive. 

"Are you so pleased, Yorke, that you 
will see poor me again ? " she whispered. 
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"Poor you!" I repeated. "That is 
ridiculous ! It is all very well to pity 
me ; but you are beyond pity, my darling 
-—too bright — you must be always in 
the sunshine ! " 

" Nonsense, Yorke, what a silly idea ! 
she said, still gratified by my praise. 

" But you at Dalrymple, Maude ? • How 
delightful ! Now I can leave happily ; 
and I must go now — this minute, my 
darling Maude, my angel-love, my wife 
to be soon." 

I kissed her face, her hands, and pressed 
her to my heart, in angry despair that 
fate parted us. She reproved me 
gently. 

** You are too boisterous — too extra- 
vagant in language and manner. I must 
teach you better, Yorke." 

"Teach me anything you like, Maude," 
I said submissively. 

" You must go then now, dear Yorke," 
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she said. ** Go ! before Aunt Agatha 
counsels you instead of me." 

She looked up at me, again willingly 
revealing her soul's secret, and as I kissed 
her once more, she said, — 

**My dear love, you have not gone, 
as I told you." 

I went, turning back once only to 
say, — ** Heaven bless you, darling ; and 
keep me indeed your dear love, as I 
shall be always your true one." 

" Aunt Agatha is coming, and you will 
miss the train," she said. 

•* You will write, Maude ? " 

" Yes — yes ! But say good-bye, and 
go!" 

** Maude, you want to get without me," 
I said reproachfully. 

" No, Yorke, but here is Aunt Agatha ; 
and indeed you have to go now, dearest." 

The term of endearment conquered me. 
I obeyed my darling. 



CHAPTER X. 



MB GRAINS STORY. 




[ORK is the only cure for senti- 
mental regret; the sole solace 
of sorrow, the antidote to ennui, 
the blessing alike of the empty-headed, 
and the heavy-hearted. But the blessing 
to the former is realised by manual 
achievement, and to the latter by brain 
work, which voids the mind for a season 
of the consciousness that the heart is 
emptied of its idols, that happiness for 
now, if not for all time, has departed. 
And though, in the fulness of bliss, it 
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is well for a time to rejoice, to recollect 
its causes and eflfects, and to revel in its 
reality : yet, if one dwells too long on 
one theme, and that the happiest, it loses 
its jfreshness and potency. 

In this way I found myself exhausting 
the stores of my recollections by medi- 
tation, and I brought myself back to 
more prosaic ideas, and resolved to devote 
myself to other memories than my own. 

Perhaps those of Mr Grain would be 
more edifying, and cause me to return 
to the fruitful subject of love with more zest 
and less unhealthy longing, that it should 
be fed by actual contact with the be- 
loved object. 

I had arrived in London, and was stay- 
ing at an hotel, as our town house was 
not quite in order. I had notified my 
return to the housekeeper, and had written 
to Dalrymple for some of the servants to 
come up; and now I awaited the com- 
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pletion of these arrangements and my 
imcle s return. 

My friend Tom Chance was to call 
upon me in the morning ; and I thought 
it advisable to know a little more of 
Mr Grain's story before his arrival. I 
accordingly commenced the narrative, which 
was as follows : — 

" I am a native of Wear, in B — shire ; 
my father was a lawyer in that town, 
and he brought me, his only son, up to 
his own profession. I was articled to 
him, passed my examinations creditably, 
and, upon taking my degree, entered 
into partnership with my father. My 
prospects in life were good : my father's 
connection was respectable ; and his post, 
though not very lucrative, was an honour- 
able one. He was looked up to by his, 
fellow-townsmen, and the gentry round 
about paid him some deference, as he 
held the key of knowledge of their vari- 
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0U8 family transactions, disputes, and 
diflferences. 

" I was, therefore, in what many would 
term an enviable position. As I was of 
a gay turn, my company was courted; 
and not being of an industrious one, I 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of 
youthful pleasures. My love of society 
led me astray. I was not particular as 
reganls my companions, and I got into 
loose habits ; moreover, I drank heavily. 

" At home I was an indulged and pam- 
pered son ; from my birth upwards I 
had never been crossed, but allowed my 
own way in everything, and so I had 
grown to expect every one to yield to 
my will 

**^Vith all my feiults, I do not think 
so much evil would have overtaken me, 
had it not been for the deceit and faith- 
le«5sntN^ of a woman whieh drove me to 
decsperatxon. I had a cousin — a giri, otr 
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rather a woman, for she was a year 
or two older than myself. I loved this 
cousin, and she professed to love me in 
return. It was more than profession ; 
for, as truly as I believe there is a 
heaven above the earth, I believe in her 
love at this time — she showed her 
love to that extent, that I was be- 
witched; she fooled me, in fact, and 
could have, I now think, made a better 
man of me. With all the wildness and 
recklessness of my nature, I loved her, 
though I treated her at times with 
little politeness ; and because I loved her, 
revealed myself to her in my true colours, 
being angry when it suited me, and im- 
measurably affectionate when she hum- 
oured me. She seemed to like my 
fashion of love-making — at least I infer 
so, as she was never offended with me. 

" Had she been irritable or captious, it 
might not have agreed with my exacting 
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disposition, and her disdain would have 
roused my aversion, so that love would 
have given way to hatred at this early 
stage of my career. Would to God it had 
been so ! 

" She wound herself gradually round me, 
spreading her silken meshes as industri- 
ously and methodically as the spider 
weaves its fairylike web for the fly, and 
almost as invisibly. So we went on, till 
all at once I discovered that my thraldom 
was complete — I was webbed in, and 
unable to extricate myself. Moreover, 
the day came when the spider would will- 
ingly have unwoven the network of her 
cage to release the prisoner, and could not. 
And by h — n she never would have got 
without me, by fair means or foul, except 
to save my own skin. 

" She lived with us — that is, after my 
mother's death she became our home 
ruler: in other words, she was our house- 
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keeper. My father soon married again, 
and her official duties ceased ; but she 
still remained, and she made the house 
pleasant enough for me, which was a 
source of gratification to my father, as 
the new wife did not take very kindly to 
the stepson, who led so fast and reckless 
a life. 

"At this time Jane's influence over me 
had not changed my mode of living. I 
was determined to enjoy myself, in my 
own way, and her presence in my home 
was but part of my enjoyment. I in- 
tended to reform — to settle down into a 
sober, steady-going Benedict ; but, for the 
present, I would have my fling. She 
reasoned with me about my conduct at 
times — even with tears. I always pro- 
mised to amend my ways when she 
became my wife, and asked her what 
oth^r young man would stand the harry- 
ing nonsense of a stepmother. 

VOL. n. N 
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" After this she defended me against my 
stepmother, and I believe she thought that 
it was entirely owing to the latter that 
my reformation had not begun. This 
caused bad blood between the women, 
and Jane elected to depart. 

" In vain I stormed and threatened — 
threatened to shoot myself and her. She 
gave me an alternative. 

" ' Get your father's consent to our 
marriage, and I will remain,' she said. 

" I knew he would refuse it, and perhaps 
turn me out to struggle with the world; 
as, though he was fatally indulgent in my 
boyhood, my father had acted very sternly 
towards me since my mother's death, and he 
had determined, as I knew, that if I declined 
my share of the work, I should reap none of 
his hardly-camed profits, and that, though I 
was a confirmed idler, and scapegrace to boot, 
I must gratify him and redeem my fortunes 
and character by marrying a rich wife. 
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" My poor cousin, with all her beauty 
and ability, would be a mesalliance from 
my fathers point of view. I declined 
even to bring the question before him, 
and I told Jane that, if she remained, I 
would marry her on the sly, and reveal 
the marriage when a fitting opportunity 
occurred. 

** This she in turn declined, and though 
I was abject as a dog, she was firm in keep- 
ing her resolution to go ; she declared it 
was an insult to her that I would not 
acknowledge our engagement ; that her 
love was a torment to her, and that I 
was breaking her heart by keeping bad, 
low company, and losing the esteem of 
friends of my own degree. 

" She said it would be wiser to cancel 
the engagement, as she had begun to 
think I was a confirmed rake, and no 
fitting match for herself. This infuriated 
me, and I swore I would do her bodily 
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harm if the ventured even to hint a second 

time that she would break with me. I 

cursed my unlucky fate ; my father ; my 

stepmother ; her own weakness, in refusing 

marriage on my own terms ; if I went to 

to the dogs, whose fault was it, when 

every one was against me ? Then she 

relented, and said if I would give her 

some assurance of my reformation during 

the next year, she would risk my father's 

displeasure and the opinion of the world, 

and then become my wife privately. She 

wept and entreated me, for her sake, to 

give jip my boon companions, and to 

apply myself steadily to work ; and she 

tempted me to do so, by holding out 

the probability that my father would 

consent to our marriage if he saw this 

amendment in me. 

" I promised all she asked, and intended 
at the moment to fulfil my word. I 
believe somo one says that the road to heU 
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is paved with good intentions, and mine 
will widen that road. 

" Jane left us ; she went to live with a 
distant connection of her family, on the 
mother's side. After she was gone the 
house seemed so dull and empty, that 1 was 
less there than ever. The last restraint 
upon my conduct was gone ; her influence, 
though it had failed to elevate me, had 
retarded my downward course. 

" She wrote to me frequently and affec- 
tionately. At first I answered her letters ; 
but presently I became careless, and dreaded 
even the reception of hers, as I would have 
done a reproach. Not that I had ceased to 
love her ; but the power of evil was stronger 
over me than that of good ; and yet I was 
humiliated by my own wickedness. 

" She never reproached me, but always 
wrote pleasantly, and tried to stimulate me 
to moral rectitude ; and she never failed to 
encourage me, by the promised reward of 
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her love and faithfulness. I believe she 
understood me thoroughly, even guessed at 
my bad conduct, but was assured that, if 
any change might be effected in me, it 
must be by the power of kindness. 

" Probably she hoped against hope for my 
redemption ; probably she pitied me ; most 
certainly she loved me, and sought my well- 
being. Heaven bless her for all her conduct 
up to this time ! Let me say it, while the 
memory of her as she was then — a pure, 
beautiful, loving, faithful woman — is strong 
upon me. 

" As I recall her at that time, my heart 
softens within me, and I regret, for her 
sake, all that has since happened, as I long 
have for my own. It is years since I went 
back to these old days, even in thought; 
and now that I do so, and write down my 
impressions of that period, I am carried 
back in spirit, and find that softer feelings 
supplant the bitter ones. The new has 
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become old, the old new ; and I am strangely 
moved to pity the woman who wronged 
me, and upon whom I took such a fearful 
retaliation. 

" But to continue the story of my life in 
due course. I do not think I realised the 
strength of my love for Jane till tidings 
came that she had forgotten me. She 
released me from our " unwise engagement." 
So she called it. She had received an 
advantageous offer, which she thought it 
wise to accept. She vindicated herself from 
blame, as the twelvemonths was passed ; 
and she heard that my conduct was still 
unchanged. Moreover, I had made no 
effort to see her during all that time, and 
she presumed I had become indifferent to 
her. Her later letters had been unanswered, 
and, under the circumstances, she considered 
herself free, and had therefore already ac- 
cepted the son of her relative and employer. 

"His father was agreeable to the match, 
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and it would be consummated in about a 
year's time, which he, the lover, was about 
to spend in travelling abroad. 

" That marriage never took place ! For 
my own part, though, like the dog in the 
manger, I had been in no haste to enjoy my 
own meal, I would defend it against all 
marauders. I vowed vengeance — hatred 
reigned in my heart — and my preliminary 
measure was to write and forbid the banns. 
I refused to resign my own claim. I said 
I would compel Jane now to marry me, 
with or without love. 

" She escaped me then, owing to an 
untoward accident which befell me ; but I 
cherished my revenge during many years, 
till, at last, I put it into execution, and 
was satisfied. Satisfied ! Ay, as the 
wicked one himself ; but my soul has 
known no rest. Revenge has given place 
to torment, gloom, despair ! 

** It is but now that I feel pity for my 
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Tictim — doubt about the justice of my 
deei This is born of the memory of the 
early days of our courtship ; of her for- 
bearance, her love, her sympathy, as I 
then had them. It is a picture of her 
which I have not before dared to con- 
template, and as I now do so, there surges 
up within me an ocean of regret. I am 
no longer sinned against, but sinning. 
Jane, Jane ! Why was I born a devil to 
accomplish your ruin and my own? I 
have rebelled against my creation and 
preservation a thousand times ; but now 
my soul refuses to take comfort in such 
an apology for my sins. 

" In recalling the past, I see myself to be 
the chief cause of my own undoing. Would 
to God I had never been born ! There 
is justice in that wish ; but being here 
surrounded by good and evil, I had the 
choice of both. Oh, Jane, Jane ! Be 
mine aU the wrong ! Thou hast peace ! 
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For me there can be none ; the powem 
of darkness compass me about even 
here. 

" But I will throw off these weak feelings 
— this new-born compassion for my victim, 
w^hich unmans me. I will again recall 
my injuries. I will remember that I 
depended upon your fealty, and was 
deceived — that I was jilted by a poor 
relation of my own father ; that my 
pride was hurt, my love wounded, and, 
in the same degree that I had loved, I 
hated. 

"My ruined reputation I also owe to 
her ; disappointment made me reckless, and 
with a wild hope that I could induce her 
to run away with me, that we could 
together begin life anew beyond the seas, 
I committed forgery. 

" For a paltry thousand pounds I staked 
my honour, my freedom — and all for her ! 

" My father discovered the delinquency. 
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find vowed he would make an example of 
his only son ; he gave me the chance of 
escape, but said, * If I ventured again on 
English soil, he would give me up to the 
hands of justice/ 

" I was only taking possession earlier of 
that which would have doubtless come 
to me at his death ; but he chose to 
treat me as a criminal. He declared that 
it was the action of a blackguard and a 
villain; that the man who robbed his 
own father was not fit to live upon God's 
earth ; he hoped he should never see my 
face again, as the very memory of me 
would be enough disgrace. He excused 
himself by reminding me of his kindness 
during all my life, his forbearance with 
me for many years when I had given 
him the sorrow of recognising my true 
character — a scamp, a profligate, and a 
forger for a son. 

" My father shuddered, and put his hand 
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tefore his face to hide me from his view; 
though perhaps he would have described 
it as the act of hiding his emotion. I 
saw him then for the last time. I went 
out from his presence, abhorred and cursed 
as the leper from Elisha. 

" He took care that I should not return 
— an old clerk, a trusted servant who had 
known me from a boy, accompanied me 
to London, and stayed with me till I 
went on board a vessel bound to Mel- 
bourne ; he gave me a trifle of money 
before leaving, and promised that I should 
have a remittance sent to the bank at 
Melbourne ; beyond that my father, in his 
wrath, had said I merited, and should have 
no further favour. 'But, Mr Edward,' 
the old man said, * your father will never 
be so cruel ! If he sees that you turn 
over a new leaf, he will relent and re- 
ceive you back again.' 

" * No thank you, Simmons — not for me ! 
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I want none of his help— I can shift for 
myself; a man can always make a living 
some way, by foul, if not by fair moans. 
I shall never come back, like the pro- 
digal son, to be wept over and pardoned/ 

*' * Mr Edward, you will bring his grey 
bairs down in sorrow to the grave,' expos- 
tulated the old clerk, with tears in his eyes. 

"He was old and foolish ; and he was mak- 
jing himself ridiculous, and attracting the 
notice of the fellow passengers, so I said, — 

" * Now, Simmons, you slope. I don't 
want any of your whining, nor your con- 
founded company across the channel, and 
the time is up.' 

J ** The bell just then rang for all strangers 
to clear oflF the deck, and Simmons left 
me. I was glad when we were fairly 
afloat — the novelty of the voyage was 
agreeable to me ; and I began to think 
it was altogether a good move. 

" But I swore to be revenged on all 
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my enemies, when a convenient season 
occurred. I do not know why I had fallen 
so easily in with my father's arrange- 
ment ; why I had not dared him to 
do his worst. The world would have con- 
demned him for prosecuting his son ; and 
that would have been agreeable to my 
present angry feelings towards Imn. I 
might have opposed his wishes so far, 
as to have delayed my voyage a little; 
and have seen Jane, and persuaded her to 
come with me, or, if she refused that, by 
h — Uy I thought, it would have been as 
much as her life was worth. 

** W hy had I been so meek and submis- 
Mve? It ivuld not have been fear? I 
tiattereil m\-self that at least I was no 
craven. But I could not imdeistand my- 
^It I think now that it must have been 
5ome weak feelin«: of ctMrtxitioii : some filial 
*fiwtiou that iaviiic«d me to aecede ao 
qttktly to my &t!ier s wish. 
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"However, as I was then bound to 
Melbourne, I would make the best of 
things. Every one succeeded out there ; 
even notorious criminals had become re- 
spectable citizens, so there was an opening 
for me. Not that I classed myself with 
the criminals — I was only made out to be 
one ; and that by my own father. ' By 
h— n, if any other man had said it, I 
would have made him suflfer for the 
insult ! * 

" Then, perhaps, the dread of this igno- 
minious title had influenced me — had 
driven me away an exile from my home 
and country. Had my father deceived me ? 
Would he really- have acted so unnatural 
a part— or was it a threat to get rid of 
me ? I could not tell ; these were idle 
speculations. It was enough for me and 
him that I had accomplished his will for 
about the first time in my life. 

"I did very well at Melbourne. so long 
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as my money lasted — I had plenty of 
friends to help me to spend that ; when 
it was done they tired of me, and I 
found life rather stale when money was 
scarce, so I tried my luck, which was 
bad as usual, at the diggings. 

" I was then forced to live by my wits. 
I earned a trifle sometimes honestly ; but, 
more often, I helped myself to all that 
came in my way. But I tired even of 
roguery. 

" I went as a sailor for a change. I 
thought I had learned something of that 
craft on my voyage out; but my captain 
said, * I was a bad bargain — a lazy, good- 
for-nothing lout ; ' so, when we arrived 
at New York, he declined to give me 
ship-room any longer. 

" Before I had spent my wages a buxom 
young widow, who kept a store much 
frequented by sailors, attracted my notice. 
She was well oflF, and on the look-oujb for 
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a husband with some pretentions to gen- 
tility. My manner struck her first, and 
as, upon my own showing, I possessed 
the requisite title to good breeding, she 
agreed to take me for better or worse. 
Poor woman ! if she found it was for 
the latter, she could only blame herself 
for her own imprudence. She was al- 
ways fond of me, to the last day of 
her life : and at first I led her a pretty 
easy one. 

" She gave me money to spend, and 
exacted little attention or devotion in 
return. She was a sharp, active person, 
fond of managing her own affairs, and 
never expected, needed, nor wished for 
my interference in the business. It paid 
well — enough to keep her husband genteely 
— so she said. 

" I was in the habit of travelling about, 

and it did not surprise my wife much, 

when I announced my intention of going 
VOL. n. 
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to Europe. She did not attempt to pre- 
vent this, but parted with me affection- 
ately, being very solicitous that I should 
take care of myself, write to her fre- 
quently, and return quickly. 

" Many years had passed since I quitted 
England, and I had heard nothing about 
my old friends there. I had now an un- 
accountable longing to see some of them 
to know whether my father lived, and 
if Jane was married. This was all ! 
Long ago my hatred had passed away, 
my passionate love was dead. I was 
married and was fairly respectable, as 
j>oople went in the sphere of life I had 
adopted, 

•* But I had begun to think of the old 
friends, and to be curious about their 
fate. Tins was enough for me, as I 
had still little self-denial, and followed 
my natural Wnt or inclination with the 
iwjvtuosity of my youth. I had no idea 
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of making my visit known. I did not 
intend to approach my father's house. I 
would make inquiries about him cautiously; 
and if Jane was married, I would not 
even attempt to see her. 

" I do not know how it came about, 
but, during the voyage, the old feelings 
returned. I found myself wondering how 
Jane looked ; whether her beauty was 
lessened ; her love to me quite gone. 
My desire to see her became a craving. 
I gratified it. 

"I surprised her one day, not by a 
visit to her at home, but by accosting 
her when out of doors. She was much 
agitated ; she seemed pleased to see me ; 
she could not meet me with indifference. 
I was careful not to offend her by my 
manner, but I was affectionate and demon- 
strative. I met her again, assuming that 
I was at liberty to take the same position 
towards her that I had held before as 
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her lover. I had heard that she was still 
unmarried — that the scoundrel who had 
promised to many her was an absentee 
from his home and country, as I had 
been. 

" She looked less hopeful and more anxious 
than formerly, less girlish ; but still, she 
Was a beautiful woman. I met her often 
clandestinely. I regained her love, if 
1 had ever lost it. I wooed her more 
tenderly than I had done, when I was 
free to win her for a bride. I put before 
her my own devotion, in contrast to that 
of the lover who failed to return and 
claim his bride. She said his father had 
quarrelled with him, and thus excused his 
absence. 

" But she yielded more and more to my 
wishes : she seemed like one fascinated, 
as if she did not wish to meet me, but 
could not help doing so. Her judgment 
and her feelings were at variance. She 
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knew that I had done something disgrace- 
ful, and that my father had disowned 
me. From her I learned that he was 

dead, and that his widow was in the 
enjoyment of his property. 

"I did not dare to curse my father's 
memory before her; but she was sorry 
enough for me, I believe, to have for- 
given the strongest language. She 
thought that my stepmother had only 
a life-interest in the money; but what 
was that to me ? She was not old, and 
was strong enough to outlive me. 

" Everything combined to make me des- 
perate — ^my father's will — my living wife 
—and my passion for Jane. 

" We had met a dozen times before any 
harm came of it ; but at last I took 
advantage of her. I behaved like a vil-^ 
lain then^ I acknowledge ; but so many 
unfortunate circumstances were against me 
— above all others, my wife in New York 
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— that the terriUe reality which prevented 
me from malnTig any honourable OTeituies 
to Jane. 

^^ Jane was in a dreadful state of mind 
— shame and rage took the place of 
love. She threatened to expose me; but 
this I knew she would not — on her own 
account. She refused to see me again. 
In vain I frequented her favourite 
haunts; in vain I wrote humbly and 
pleadingly — at first. But presently she 
relented — ^she met me, and to my sur- 
prise she uttered no reproaches ; and the 
upshot of it was that she bade me get 
a licence of marriage immediately. 

*'Then I recognised her policy. Had 
I been a still greater villain than I have 
shown myself, I should have obeyed her, 
and committed bigamy. But I spared 
her. I told her the truth, and then, 
indeed, the storm burst over my head. 
But I was defiant, and said she owed it 
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all to her own unfaithfulness — that she 
had first wronged me. I began to be 
less sorry for her — to think that I was 
avenging myself lawfully. 

" Jane was too sensible to exasperate me ; 
ishe saw that recriminations might injure 
her more than me. She gave the matter 
consideration, and then urged me to assist 
her in a scheme to advance her own in- 
terests. This I acceded to, the more will- 
ingly that it would coerce my rival. But 
chiefly I did it to reconcile Jane. 

"I was a lawyer by profession, and she 
instigated me to draw up a will for Mr 
Dabymple — it was the name of her em- 
ployer, and the father of her promised hus- 
band. This will was to compel his son, 
Osmyth Dalrjnnple, to fulfil his promise 
of marriage to Jane Earl, on the pain or 
penalty of forfeiting personalty amounting 
to the sum of forty thousand pounds ; and 
if Osmyth Dabymple failed to fulfil this 
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condition, tho said sum to be held in trust 
and invested for the sole benefit and use of 
Mr Dalrymple's grandson, Yorke Maxwell. 

" Of course this was not the result of one 
interview. Jane had to get round the old 
gentleman — to propose the matter at a 
fitting moment. But he was very fond 
of Jane ; he had come to be dependent 
upon her for company and sympathy ; 
had acquired the habit, which old persons 
do, of leaning upon one much younger in 
years, and of daily necessity to them — 
old people are often thus the creatures of 
habit and circumstance. Besides, Mr Dal- 
rymple had always been tyrannical to his 
son, and liked to assert his power even to 
the last. And he thought that his son 
had treated Jane shabbily. Consequently 
she managed the old gentleman, and one 
evening she introduced me to him as a 
friend, and the solicitor whom she had in- 
structed regarding his wishes. 
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" Mr Dalrymple knew that his own lawyer 
would give him contrary advice, if he had 
told him to make such a codicil to his wilL 
Besides, he liked to outwit the lawyer ; 
and gratified himself by imagining the sur- 
prise of every one when a private, later 
testament should be produced, if such a 
necessity arose. 

" But he never believed that his son 
would be so blind to his own interests. 
He thought Jane would be enough induce- 
ment on her own account — ^judging from 
his own point of view. 

" I do not believe that Mr Dalrymple 
regarded the secret will as of the slightest 
importance ; but it pleased him to act as 
though he did so ; and, in imagination, to 
play the stern father — to hold out a threat 
to his absent son, and to embarrass his 
successor at the commencement of his 
career as such. 

" Mr Dalrymple was now getting weak 
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and ailing, and his intellect was less acute ; 
otherwise this little arrangement might 
have been more difficult to effect. 

"Jane was very pleased when Mr Dal- 
rymple intrusted the document to her own 
keeping; he had signed it in the presence 
of two men servants. After this Jane 
treated me with less consideration, which 
was all the worse for her in the long run. 

" I did not stay constantly in this neigh- 
bourhood, and never in the immediate 
vicinity of Dalrymple. I was less afraid 
of compromising Jane, by acting impru- 
dently, than of attracting notice to myself 
Somehow I could not rid my mind of the 
knowledge that I was a forger and a thief, 

and I dreaded my identity coming to 
light. 

" It must have been three months since 

my first meeting wath Jane, when I heard 

of Mr Dalrymple's death. I saw it in 

the paper when I was in London making 
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arrangements for my return to New York. 
On hearing of that, though I had booked 
my passage, I thought I would run up to 
Dalrymple again, to see if Jane s plan 
would succeed. I, of course, expected that 
the heir would return to claim his own. 
I took the next parliamentary train ; but, 
acting with my usual caution, I alighted 
at a station distant five miles from Dal- 
rymple. Nor did I venture to approach 
the place till night. 

'* I cannot describe the strange feeling 
that possessed me when I heard that Mr 
Osmyth Dalrymple had arrived in time 
for the funeral. A stable boy volunteered 
the information ; he did not take any 
particular notice of me ; but, as I was 
standino: about, he unburdened his mind 
of such information as he possessed regard- 
ing the old gentleman's demise, his funeral, 
and the new master. There were many 
people coming and going at this time. 
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and I do not suppose the country boy 
gave me a second thought. 

**As soon as I heard Mr Osmyth Dal- 
rymple was there my brain was excited. 
1 witnessed, in imagination, torturing love 
scenes, pleasant possibly to the engrossed 
pair, but to me maddening. I pictured 
tD myself Jane in the arms of another 
man, as she had been in mine, receiving 
his caresses passively, or perhaps even re- 
sponsively. I heard her voice in tender 
accents, saw her smile of ajQFection — for 
another. 

"My anger was aroused — my jealousy 
— my hatred. Had these feelings ever 
slept ? Or had they been gathering 
force all these past years ? Their vehe- 
mence frightened me. I felt again the 
keenest thirst for revenge against my 
rival — against her. I was determined to 
see her — to torment her by my cruel 
persecution — to prove to her that she 
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was not secure from me even in her 
own chamber. In my horrible jealousy 
1 would make her swear to be no man's 
wife. I held her honour in my hands, 
and I would use my power. 

" In the darkness of night I stole round 
the house where the dead lay, and 
meditated upon my revenge. I watched 
the lights put out in the diflFerent rooms. 
I knew where she slept; and when 
suflScient time had relapsed to be certain 
that all was safe, I prepared for my 
invasion of the house. One window, 
not far from her room, had been left 
slightly open ; no light had been visible 
there, so I presumed it was unoccupied. 
A balcony was across this part of the 
house — in fact in front of both the side 
wings of the building — facing the bed- 
room windows. 

"A noble old tree befriended me, as 
it stretched its arms alongside of the 
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balcony ; and one branch strong enough 
to support my weight overhung it. I 
was light and agile; and, having been a 
sailor, I was used to climbing. I grasped 
the edge of the balcony as soon as 
my arms could reach it ; and by so 
doing, eased the pressure upon the branch, 
and dragged myself along it lightly ; and 
in another moment I was over the 
balustrade. 

" I paussd here, to feel for a small dirk 
which I had in my pocket. I had carried 
one as a safe-guard during my adventurous 
life in Australia, where many Spaniards 
and other foreigners, whom I had come 
across, had this habit, which I had 
copied. 1 never went out at night 
without this weapon ; but I did not carry 
it in the day-time, except in the Aus- 
tralian bush. I do not know what 
fatality attended me that it was ready 
to hand now. I had certainly put it 
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in my pocket when I left London ; but 
without any motive for doing it, so 
far as I can judge from my own feelings 
and actions. At all events, it was in 
my pocket ; and I unsheathed it before 
entering the house. Thus armed,! raised 
the window gently and stepped in. A 
cautious glance round showed me my 
mistake — the room was occupied, but I 
had no need to dread discovery — the dead 
only guarded the chamber against in- 
truders ; lying softly and silently in his 
coffin, the late master of the house, could do 
me no harm. But the presence of death 
awes one ; and, closing the window quietly, 
I hurried across the room with a shudder. 

*' Quickly as I went, there had been 
time for a change in the appearance of 
the room which I sought; and had I 
been only now lingering below, my feet 
on the earth, my eyes beholding the 
starry firmament of heaven, I might have 
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paused, reconsidered my design, and 
desisted from my dastardly purpose. 

" A light was burning in Jane's room ; 
and had that been lit five minutes sooner, 
I might have remained guiltless of some- 
thing far worse than the ojQFences I have 
already detailed. It is often thus — a 
chance causes crime ; and the same chance, 
under different circumstances, might have 
averted it. But I was doomed to be the 
plaything of circumstance — all my life 
that has been my enemy ; when I had 
better aspirations, it silenced them ; when 
I had evil desires, it supplied the op- 
portunity. 

"So now. The door of her room was 
ajar; and I stood on the threshold, and 
beheld my rival already in possession. 
I did not wait to know what right he 
had to be in her room — it was enough 
for me that he was there. I instinctively 
knew that it was Mr Osmyth Dalrymple 
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— not firom any knowledge of his person ; 
but an inner consciousness enlightened me. 
Besides, who else could it be? 

" He was there ; and Jane permitted 
his presence. Was she not sitting up 
in bed, watching him as he stood in the 
act of placing his candle on the chest 
of drawers ? My senses were alive to 
everything — he was partially dressed, but 
in his shirt-sleeves. The drawers were, 
several of them, left carelessly open. The 
opposite door was open, and a child in 
a cot beyond stared anxiously at Jane. 
Jane's beautiful hair was flowing negli- 
gently on her shoulders ; her bosom 
heaved in agitation, beneath the snowy 
covering of her night-dress ; she was 
thus watching her lover, as she sat up 
in bed ; and I, the unwelcome, the unknown 
guest, beheld her. 

"I was infuriated, and madly attacked her 
with the dirk I held. She should not live 
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to gratify her lover, nor should she betray 
me. I would murder them both. No 
compunction seized me when she dropped 
on her pillow, the pallor of death on her 
countenance. I drew the dagger from 
her heart where I had so surely pointed 
it. I looked around for my second victim. 
But he had gone ! 

** I was in a panic now that he had escaped 
me, as I surmised that he was sunamoning 
help. I threw the dagger from me hastily 
and rushed to the window. I was trembling 
like a coward, as I undid it — my courage 
and passion were exhausted. I had no 
strength to use the weapon if it had been 
still in my hand. But when I had opened 
the window, I noticed his hated form 
beside the child's crib. I had not resolu- 
tion enough to return ; face my dying 
victim ; recover my dagger and despatch 
him. I flew like a craven ; reached 
the balcony, the friendly branch ; I could 
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not return as I came, so I sprang from 
the balustrade, my arms outstretched to 
catch hold of a branch in its stronger 
growth, nearer to the parent stem. In 
this I succeeded, and let myself down 
easily from there. 

" I did not look behind me, but, knowing 
the country well, I ran at first, and walked 
afterwards in the direction of London. I 
had expected pursuit ; but, for once, I was 
fortunate and I escaped that. Why none 
was attempted I do not know. Had I 
been the witness of the crime instead of 
the criminal, it would have been diflferent ; 
but I suppose the weak fool served his own 
ends — his precious reputation was at stake. 

"At daylight I caught a morning mail 
to London, having already walked twelve 
miles or more. I arrived in London in 
time to sail in the vessel in which 1 had 
booked my passage to New York ; and 
that same day I was on the ocean. Things 
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could not have happened better — no sus- 
picion would attach to a passenger who had 
l^een in London the day before — at the 
docks choosing his berth and placing his 
luggage ; and who was there again in, 
thirty hours, in readiness for sailing. 

"As it chanced, no one gave any clue 
to the possible murderer — Mr Osmyth Dal- 
lymple was silent ; and none other but the 
dead could reveal anything — always ex- 
cepting the child, whose account would not 
stand for much. I read about the murder 
in a local paper, which I procured in New 
York, and Mr Osmjrth Dalrymple had 
revealed nothing. 

" At this period I became miserably de- 
pressed. When on board the vessel I 
traversed the deck late at night, and 
looked at the huge waves with a rash 
desire to engulf myself beneath them. 
But I remembered that this would not wash 
away my crime. If drowning had been 
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the known end of me, I should have 
welcomed death. But there was the world 
beyond— the unknown misery that might 
gnaw at my soul, and be* worse even than 
this dread remorse. You will wonder that 
I say remorse when I have declared my 
wrongs to be grievous, and my wrath to be 
lawful. But that is only drawing upon my 
reason. There is a faculty beyond that 

a 

which suggests villainy ; brutal cruelty ; an 
unmerciful betrayal of innocence ; a sinless 
victim ; and- I, the transgressor, A voice 
says, * Vengeance is mine^ I will repay, 
saith the Lord.' 

" I went back to my wife and sought 
for forgetfulness. Vainly ! No children's 
voices blessed my ears, and by their play- 
fulness distracted me from these grievous 
cares. I was a moody, peevish husband ; 
and I made my wife miserable ; though 
she loved me, and I had more affection for 
lier now than in our earlier married days. 
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" I clung desperately to this refuge — this 
single ray of sunshine in my cloudy sky. 
I hung about her; I caused her to give 
up her business, that she might the more 
constantly minister to this diseased mind. 
But I had no peace, so I could not ensure 
hers. I do not know that I tried to please 
her. I was too cheerless myself to con- 
template brightness in others with magna- 
nimity. In the end I made her as moody 
as myself. She died, loving me still, and 
bequeathed to me the child of her adop- 
tion and love, whom you have known only 
as Helen. She besought Helen to take 
her place as well as she could; and this 
is how the latter came to act as a daughter 
to me. 

" Because she has done so, I wish to 
make known my real name and parentage, 
and as, in the course of nature, my step- 
mother will die before her, I leave Helen 
my sole legitee. She will have a little 
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competency — ^what to her will be wealth — 
and this is her reward for loving my wife 
and obeying her wishes, and not for any 
service which she has been able to do for 
me, which was little enough. No one has 
succeeded in making me happy, or life 
anything less than a burden. 

" Another reason for this complete revela- 
tion of the past is yourself. I have liked 
you, and when I search for the motive 
which prompts this liking, I find it to 
be still revenge. I could use you at any 
time to injure your uncle, and my rival 
with Jane, if I were willing to betray 
myself. I can prove that you are the 
possessor of forty thousand pounds with 
compound interest thereon, dating from 
the time of your grandfather's death. 
There might be a lawsuit. Your uncle 
might seek to prove that death and murder 
had deprived him of the power to fulfil 
his father's behest, and marry Miss Earl. 
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He might prove his willingness to comply 
with the stipulation, but I doubt if he 
could evade the letter of the law. The 
text of the will was, * in default of not 
marrying the said Jane Earl, the aforesaid 
Osmyth Dalrymple must sacrifice the sum 
of forty thousand pounds, left to him in 
my earlier testament ; the said sum of 
forty thousand pounds to be placed in 
trust, and invested for the benefit of my 
grandson, Yorke Maxwell, or his heirs.' 
Then followed the appointment of trustees, 
of whom Jane was one, I know ; and, I 
rather fancy, the other was the clergyman 
of the parish, 

** The law might give you the money, 
or it might not ; but it would be a nice 
busine^ for Mr Osmyth Dalrymple if he 
has secreted or destroyed such a document. 
However, I am not going to injure myself 
to benefit you. But at my death you can 
make some satisfactory terras with your 
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rascally relative. From your conversation 
I know that you have hitherto been mainly 
dependent upon your uncle's bounty. 

" I cannot be certain that your uncle 
has stolen this will, as I think that Jane 
may have given it into her lover's keep- 
inor, as soon as she felt sure he would 
marry her, though I do not think this 
would be displaying her usual prudence. 
He may have secured this paper after her 
death ; or he might even have been 
searching for it, at the very hour of the 
murder. This idea is new to me ; but 
it would account for his being in her 
room, when I surprised them. Is it 
possible that I was deceived, and that 
Jane, like myself, only witnessed a rascal's 
attempt at theft ? If so, the attempt 
was successful ; if so, there was no assigna- 
tion. Jane had a double surprise in a mid- 
night visit from both her lovers. 

'* If this be so, my victim was innocent, 
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my crime is blaxiker, my damnation surer. 
My reason begins to condemn me, as well 
as the still small voice of conscience. I 
am hastening to that land whence there 
is no return ; my bodily powers are 
decaying ; my reason is feebler, my judg- 
ment less accurate. I would fain seek 
counsel from my fellows; but I dare 
not. I would even beseech the most 
High for pardon ; but I cannot invoke 
the prayers of the church. In others words, 
I would experiment upon the eflScacy of the 
intercession of saints. I would solicit the 
ministrations of the so-called man of God 
— the priest, solemnly called and dedicated 
to his service. But I cannot quite per- 
suade myself to reveal these facts, which 
I have hidden so long — to condemn myself 
and receive the harsh judgment of man ; 
to witness the righteous and the inno- 
cent shrinking away from the murderer, 
regarding him as an outcast and a felon. 
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"I would wish to die respectably, be 
buried honourably, be mourned for decently. 
Thus, I am alone with my sin. Did I 
say alone ? Alas, no ! At night I have 
visions ; at noon I fall asleep to dream. 
Jane Eari is before me in both — a shadowy 
figure on the threshold, with gory black 
hair ; pallid face ; white drapery stained 
with crimson ; the figure is ever motionless, 
one arm extended, one spectral finger 
pointed at me ; the blood is ever flowing, 
and seems to say, — 'My murder is un- 
avenged ! Flow on thou ghastly stream, 
while he has eyes to see.' 

" It has not been always so — even a 
criminal cannot constantly face remorse. 
If it were so, the agony would sooner 
end, so far as this life is concerned, for 
the body could not long bear so terrible 
a strain. Hence my darker moods, after 
the early months of depression, visited 
me only at intervals. They have gradually 
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growu upon me, and, since my wife's 
death, their frequency has been intolerable. 
Since my health failed my mind has 
collapsed, and the struggle against con- 
science has been ineflFectual. Sometimes 
I cry out in my despair, ' God have mercy 
upon me ! * But I cannot pray — I do not 
put my confession into words. 

'* When the end draws nearer — ^when I 
am quite sure recovery is impossible — when 
I feel the icy grasp of death, I will 
endeavour to find the Saviour, like the 
dying thief. I will send for a clergyman. 
I will divulge my secret to man, and 
leave myself entirely to the care of the 
Almighty. Till then I must be brave, 
and grapple with the terrors that beset 
me. 

" It was to me a curious meeting when 
you first came here. I knew you had seen 
the murder, but you were unconscious of 
my connection with it. At first I thought 
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this must be the beginning of the end — 
the finger of fate. But I did not shrink 
from you — on the contrary, I was interested 
in you. It was like playing with edged 
tools, and I had a satisfaction in the inter- 
course, such as a spy, sure of his disguise, 
might feel in the enemy's quarters — such 
as a clever burglar experiences when he 
joins company with the very detective on 
his track. 

" Afterwards, I began to like you on your 
own account; to have more sympathy to- 
wards you, than I have had to any other 
living man. I had, for a long time, avoided 
the companionship of men ; and, as was 
natural, I had found that of women in- 
sufficient for my needs. You also seemed 
to enjoy my company better than that of 
the young sapling who came with you. I 
was gratified by your attentions; satisfied 
of the impossibility of your identifying me. 
I was amused in contemplating the change 
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that would be made in your sentiments, 
had you became cognisant of my true 
character. 

** It was quite a trouble to me when you 
rejoined your uncle, and my enemy gained 
what I lost. But I wrote this history; 
and he will probably henceforth enjoy less 
of your aflfection and respect. Had not 
Helen been beloved by my late wife, I 
should have left you a beneficiary by my 
will, which now, you can understand, is 
not quite an honorary position. 

'* I cannot now do more for you than to 
advise you not to attempt legal proceed- 
ings against your uncle. He may have 
destroyed the will, and the words, even in 
writing, of a dead man would avail you 
little. Living, I might have done more, 
and the two men servants might have 
been found to corroborate my story; but 
it is a work for which you are unfitted, 
and considering that you are the heir- 
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presumptive to Dalrymple, it might be 
unwise to go against your uncle. 

" This I say from a disinterested motive — 
from regard to you. To suit my own ends, 
and injure my enemy, I would hav.e you 
make this matter public. To serve your- 
self, you can keep it dark. But if at any 
time your uncle should annoy you, or 
threaten to leave, as his father did before 
him, the personality to another; or in 
any way to limit your use of it, you can 
produce this testimony against him. I 
am aware, if you are not, that to with- 
hold knowledge of a crime is a dangerous 
experiment. 

" Altogether my enemy is in my power ; 
but in exerting that, I have to inculpate 
myself. Dear self! That personage you 
have known as Edward Grain, I now 
present to you, by his true name of 
Ormonde." 
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